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When you ask me if my band has de- 
creased in popularity, I must answer yes, 
our popularity has to some extent de- 
creased. But it was to be expected—it 
was in fact almost courted. We realised 
when we decided to change our style that 
if we weren't going to be nagged by 
certain followers of the old band who 
were not prepared to come along with 
us, we would have to make the change 
of direction, so to speak, very, very 
clear. And so I did wittingly and know- 
ingly throw off some of the followers of 
the old band. 

I think the thing at the present time 
is that we are lucky in a way, for we had 
built up a considerable following for the 
previous band, and we still have a com- 
fortable following now. If we were 
starting afresh with this new band, it 
would be very difficult indeed, but a 
number of people have stayed with us. 
In fact a number of other bands have 
tried to start from scratch using a broad 
sort of policy, a sort of what you’d call 
a mainstream policy, but none of them 
have ever got a foothold at all—they 
just didn’t get going. 

The thing is that there has been so 
much propaganda, and I don’t use that 
word in an aggressive sense, for the two 
extremes, traditional and modern, over 
the past ten years that it takes time to 
break it down—in other words, a band 
changing its style is apt for a while to 
fall between two stools, There isn’t a 
ready made public for mainstream music 
as such. To a large extent the barriers 
have broken down over the past three 
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or four years, and no doubt the process 
will continue, but I don’t think the jazz 
public is quite ready yet for a complete 
change. Let’s put it this way: I believe 
that we (the band) have now as large a 
following as we originally had—and also 
we now have an even larger following, 
and certainly more support, from the 
critics, who now show more enthusiasm 
for our work. 

Its a most ironic fact however, that 
the most popular LP the band ever 
made, at a concert at the Festival Hall. 
is in retrospect a record that I simply 
cannot play. I can play a lot of my 
old records with a certain amount of 
satisfaction and pride, going right back 
to 1949, but not that one! It was the 
worst band and the worst stage I ever 
had with a band, but that record keeps 
chugging along, selling in thousands 
every quarter. Mind you, its got “The 
Saints” and “Les Oignons” on it, and 
“High Society”, but. . . . However that 
is one of the things one has to learn 
to accept—a performance which you 
know is bad and the critical reception 
to which is bad is yet accepted as good 
by the public. This particular record I 
believe you reviewed yourself and gave 
it a good old hammering — and quite 
rightly too. It was hammered all round 
by the critics, and we were very un- 
happy about the record. It was made 
just before the band was overhauled 
completely and we were all very disatis- 
fied with it, and yet it is one of our 
best sellers. 

To get back to jazz appreciation, you 
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are right in saying that Basie has broken 
down the feeling here against progress, 
to a certain extent. Of course for such 
bands as Basie’s and Ellington’s you get 
a concentrated following. They are only 
in the country for a comparatively short 
period and so you get a following for 
mainstream jazz from these American 
visits which gives a false impression; 
for it is only a concentrated interest; a 
passing fancy, so to speak. 

I don’t know if mainstream jazz or 
modern jazz will ever have the follow- 
ing of traditional jazz in volume and 
general popularity, because our old 
following consisted of an enormous 
number of people who probably didn’t 
even know the names of any other jazz 
bands or musicians—and who were cer- 
tainly totally ignorant of any American 
bands whatsoever.: Traditional jazz does 
have that huge popular appeal. I notice 
it every time I talk to that girl behind 
the tea bar at the ballroom at Bognor 
Regis or some such place. You go for 
cup of tea at the end of a session and 
ten to one she'll say “ . that’s too 
deep for me, that stuff you’re playing. 
I like some jazz, but your music is too 
complicated.” 

I wouldn’t use that as an argument 
against traditional jazz, but it is a fact 
that it does seem to tickle the fancy of 
those who may have heard of Louis 
Armstrong and Duke Ellington, but no 
one else. We had a free choice of what 
type of jazz we were going to play, and 
I have no grumbles. We go along very 
comfortably, and now have a_ large 
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following of people whose opinions we 
value. 

Shall we in time get irked by the 
limitations of mainstream music? Well 
to that question, I would answer that 
mainstream is never so limited as trad- 
itional music. Its not really the instru- 
mentation, for even when we were a 
trad-band, we always junketed around 
with different instrumentations and so 
forth and so on. But really the style is 
too prescribed now—traditional jazz is 
so set, has become so established that 
you can’t alter the pattern. The thing 
that bothers me about it all is that 
whereas Louis and Bechet and to some 
extent Jimmy Noone and perhaps to a 
larger extent Jelly Roll Morton did 
actually break away from that set style, 
our traditionalists now have got back to 
that old groove. Thirty years ago the 
people I mentioned had that huge talent 
which burst out and imposed new pat- 
terns and a fresh approach on what had 
gone before. 


Louis of course does, in a way, play 
in the same old style, but back in the 
days of the Hot Five he did alter the 
pattern. As far as one knows of the 
music that went before. it did pretty 
well strain the limits of the old New 
Orleans collective improvisation, and 
what he did emerged from that. But 
what we have now is the revival estab- 
lished with all the old conventions, and 
it is going to take another Armstrong 
or a Bechet to emerge from it again. 
The possibility of history throwing up 
another set of giants out of that part- 
icular type of jazz is very unlikely- 
freee 
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the old lightning doesn’t strike twice! 

To return to that question of limit- 
ations once again—exchanging one set 
of limitations for another. Unless you 
have a thing about the 1930s, and | 
haven't, and if you were doing it as an- 
Other sort of revival and played say 
nothing else but “Christopher Colum- 
bus’ or old Basie tunes, well then there 
would be a danger of limitations. But 
in fact that doesn’t happen with my 
band because we have such an assort- 
ment of personalities; of people who 
came up from all sorts of differing 
schools. I don’t impose any sort of 
limitations upon them; they play the 
way they want. Ill just sit back for a 
couple of months and listen to them 
might not even like what I hear much, 
to begin with. And they on their part 
listen to the way we play, or I play: 
and so I don’t lay down any laws as to 
how they should play. There is never 
any question of saying ‘Don’t play like 
that, it’s too modern’, 

My own style of playing has changed 
I know. You say I play like Buck 
Clayton—if I do then it’s not a conscious 
thing. All trumpet players in the early 
stages of development get a kick from 
seeing how near they can get to the 
Louis sound—its a natural thing to do. 
It is a conscious thing, but if I play 
like anyone now I am not aware of it. 
My own style of playing changed when 
Eddie Taylor joined the band on drums 

I felt it happening. Eddie came up 
through the modern school of drum- 
ming, and he plays with a far less dic- 
tatorial style than any of the traditional 
drummers I have played with. There is, 
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for instance, a marked difference be- 
tween his playing and that of his fore- 
runner, Stan Greig. Stan was one of the 
best drummers in the country but he 
had that dictatorial style that emphasises 
the beat—like Zutty Singleton—and that 
actual way of stressing the beat is in 
striking contrast to Eddie’s drumming, 
which is much more fluid—with more 
implication than emphasis. Eddie, along 
with Ian and Brian, strongly affected 
my playing. There was this definite 
change away from the emphasised four 
beats to the bar, which was a hangover 
from my old trad days. I was getting to 
a stage when I found myself playing 
very much on the beat—it is an easy 
thing to get into. 

Of course it takes time for a band 
to settle down—in two or three years 
| think, and hope, we shall establish an 
absolutely cohesive style. It’s coming 
now, but it does mean that you have 
to listen carefully to the players you 
have with you. I couldn’t make head or 
tail of Joe Temperley when he first 
joined us, and I am sure he didn’t un- 
derstand what I was doing. But now we 
both pick up ideas from each other 
ideas that work their way into my play- 
ing and vice versa. You must find out 
how to use to the fullest extent the 
musicians you have with you. 

It’s really a sort of Chinese frame of 
mind. We don’t expect to produce a 
finished product straight away—it is just 
a matter of going quietly along. And 
then suddenly you may reach a peak 
and then just as quickly it all begins 
to fall apart. But that is music, that is 
the way it works. 
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BY 
DERRICK 
STEWART-BAXTER 


When a great man dies, be he writer, 
poet, composer or singer, there is 
inevitably gloom and  despondency 
throughout the world—or at least that 
part of it in which he lived and, by his 
very presence, improved. 

In the jazz world, where critical writ- 
ing is tinged with personal enmity, bias 
and utter ignorance, the death of a jazz- 
man produces a spate of thoughtless, and 
in some cases, inaccurate pronouncements. 
In recent times the death of the dearly 
loved William Lee Conely Broonzy, 
known the world over as Big Bill, pro- 
duced the usual flow of semi-truths and 
mis-statements. We were told that with 
his passing the last of the great country 
singers had vanished from the scene, and 
virtually all that was noble and best was 
buried with Bill. 

Willie Broonzy was my friend; I am 
deeply honoured to have known him. 
Meeting such a man, so free from all 
bitterness, so. wrapped up in his music, 
was an experience I will never forget. 
Bill was more than a great singer, he was 
a great human being. The last years of 
his life were spent travelling the world, 
bringing the blues to countless hundreds 
who had never heard the real thing be- 
fore. His mission in life was to preserve 
the songs and his way of singing them. 
It is therefore no service to Broonzy and 
his work when writers inform us that 
the last of the country blues singers has 
gone. In any case Bill was more than 
just an up-country, Mississippi-style folk 
artist. He could (and did) sing city style 
songs and blues, and into them he put 
as much feeling and spirit as he did when 
he sang the blues of the Delta country. 

A. L. Lloyd has written, in the maga- 
zine “Recorded Folk Music”: “To a far 
greater degree than the traditional folk 
singer, the minstrel is an individualist— 


a ‘performance man’, idiosyncratic, com- 
petitive, who sings and plays for all to 
hear and marvel at”. Later in the same 
important article Lloyd makes the follow- 
ing point: ‘“Huddie Ledbetter, Bill 
Broonzy, The Carter Family, Uncle Dave 
Macon, belong to the company of min- 
strels rather than traditional singers 
proper”. This is not meant as a slur on 
the artists mentioned; Mr. Lloyd was 
merely showing the difference between a 
folk singer and a singer of folk songs. 

If we accept Lloyd’s classification, as I 
think we must, we find that Bill was 
not purely a traditional singer, although 
much of his work was rural in origin. 
Thus is the lie given to the “last of the 
country blues singers” myth. Broonzy 
was truly a great wandering minstrel, 
and certainly none the worse for that. 
He was a genuine artist who never pan- 
dered to the demands of commercialisa- 
tion. The success he achieved was the 
result of his superb artistry, and his dis- 
avowal of vulgar showmanship was one 
of the most delightful aspects of a 
remarkable man. 

Having made all this clear, I hope I 
will not be accused of slighting Big Bill 
when I state that the outlook is not as 
gloomy as some _ ill-informed critics 
would have us believe. Let us take a look 
at the scene and investigate what we 
have loosely termed “the country blues 
style”. What is the position today? Is 
this art completely dead? 

It is true that the dubious benefits of 
so-called progress have influenced the 
rural Negro community, and will con- 
tinue to do so to an _ ever-increasing 
extent. Radio, television and the ubiqui- 
tous jukebox have all taken their toll. 
Thus, just as Elvis Presley and his ilk 
have borrowed from the Negro—with 
disastrous results—the Negro youth in 
his turn has been influenced by the 
various facets of cheap commercialism 
with which he cannot help but come in 
contact. While others. more sensitive and 
race conscious, have become ashamed of 
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the blues, feeling, altogether wrongly, 
that the blues belong to days of racial 
inferiority and slavery, and that they must 
turn their back on anything which relates 
to that age of misery and cruelty. How- 
ever wrong this may be, it is understand- 
able, and one can but hope that in years 
to come the American Negro will look 
back on his musical heritage with pride, 
for in the blues he has given the world 
one of its most beautiful folk idioms. 

Happily, this rejection of their folk 
art’ by certain sections of coloured 
America is not the whole story; for still, 
in countless hamlets and whistle stops, 
there is someone singing the blues, 
plucking away at an old guitar, just for 
the sheer joy of making music. The 
majority of these men remain undis- 
covered and are never recorded. Many 
of them are, perhaps, unaware of their 
talent. 

Fortunately too, there are radio pro- 
grammes, in the South and in the cities 
of the North, aimed at the coloured 
listener, and from certain wavelengths 
comes a stream of blues records of vary- 
ing styles, from country and urban blues 
to modern rock ’n roll. It is very im- 
portant to realise that these discs are 
broadcast because there is a demand for 
them. Make no mistake, the blues are 
far from being dead. 

Further, how can it be said that the 
era of the country singer is passed when 
such a great bluesman as Sonny Terry 
(still in his forties) is active and singing 
better than ever? Sonny has paid no 
attention to fashions or popular styles, in 
spite of years in the big cities playing 
concerts, stage engagements and/or. in 
the world of popular music. He has re 
mained an authentic singer, his voice, rich 
with the accents of the South. There is no 
trace of outside influences in his work. 
He is a most impressive figure, with his 
harmonica crying the blues, sounding 
one moment like the plaintive cry of a 
train’s whistle as it rushes headlong into 
the night, and the next, reminiscent of a 





hound dog on the trail of a fox. Terry 
holds a high position in the world of 
the blues. His friend and partner Brownie 


McGhee is no less great; a genuine 
creative singer. His voice is softer and 
far less rough than Terry’s, but it is 
certainly not lacking in feeling. Brownie 
is also a remarkable guitarist, using this 
instrument to answer and fill in the gaps 
which occur along the way. Their recent 
tour of Britain must have converted 
many concert-goers to their style of folk 
song. These two are further proof that 
the pessimists are wrong. 

In the course of a long talk with 
Sonny and Brownie, I was able to confirm 
my long-held theory that there are fine 
blues singers still to be heard in America 
—unknown to a large public, but popular 
regional artists. Once in a while one of 
these is discovered by a talent scout, and 
reaches a wider and more appreciative 
audience. 

Take, for example, McKinley Morgan- 
field, better known as Muddy Waters. This 
fine country singer has just recently finish- 
ed an all too brief tour of this country. His 
records on Vogue prove him to be an 
artist of the first rank, one who has been 
lucky enough to be noticed and make the 
grade. Not that there is big money to be 
made singing the blues—far from it; but 
at least Muddy is making enough to 
keep. him from starving, and his art is 
being appreciated by enthusiasts scattered 
all over the globe. As Big Bill said on 
many occasions; “Muddy Waters is one 
of the best of them all—he’s real”. 

Howling Wolf Burnett is yet another 
singer who is helping to keep the blues 
alive. He possesses a husky, rather brittle 
voice and all his work is interesting. Per- 
haps to the purist the EP (London REU- 
1072) which has been issued here may 
have a too-pronounced off-beat, but I 
am told that Burnett likes the drummer 
to give him a solid backing (in this he 
has borrowed from the urban blues) but 
no one can gainsay the authenticity of 
the man or his material. 

Due to the timidity of British record 
companies, we in Britain are unable to 
hear the work of the almost legendary 
Tommy McLennan, perhaps the roughest, 
toughest singer alive: all of his songs 
carry a terriffic impact. Unfortunately, he 
gave up recording some years ago and 
returned to his home in Yazoo City. 
Mississippi where, no doubt, he is still 
active. 

One could’ write on and _= on 
of the numerous great artists to be found 
recording for American labels, but then 
this article would develop into an index 
of blues singers, and that is not my 
object. However, one very important 
singer I must write about is Lightnin’ 
Hopkins. Hopkins is a farmer and cares 
little for commercial success; he is con- 
tent to remain on his farm, singing only 
when he feels like it. But the records he 
has made are among the finest country 
blues of our time. In addition to his 
vocal talents, he plays remarkable guitar. 
and, like Brownie McGhee and many 
other folk artists, he uses his instrument 
almost as a second voice, even his solos 
having a vocal quality about them. Men- 
tion must also be made of Smoky Hogg, 
a most successful artist and an exciting 
singer who is carrying on the tradition 
laid down by Blind Lemon Jefferson and 
Big Bill Broonzy. As yet no recordings 








of Hogg’s have been released in this 
country. 

So far, all the men I have mentioned 
are established singers who are known 
and loved by most collectors. But what 
of the others? What of those who, for 
some reason or other, seldom record? 
These men need to be sought out—and 
it takes time, enthusiasm and, above all, 
money, to record them. The American 
Folkways series (now available to Topic) 
contains some masterpieces — Frederick 
Ramsey’s magnificent ten volume “Music 
From The South” is crammed with talent 
such as Horace Sprott, who plays har- 
monica in the manner of Sonny Terry 
and sings all kinds of songs, from blues 
to spirituals, He sings because he loves 
to. 

Down in Wilkinson County, which lies 
in southwestern Mississippi, there winds 
a lonely trail, at the end of which, among 
towering groves of cypress and swamp 
oak, lives Scott Dunbar and his family. 
Scott makes his living by taking fishing 
parties out on the Old River Lake—and, 
when the catfish are biting, times are 
good. The Lake was once part of the 
Mississippi river, but a cut-out changed 
its course. The fishermen of the district 
know the spot well, so Dunbar can earn 
enough to keep himself and his family. 
Scott is a countryman, a man close to 
nature and the soil, and he knows every 
stick and stone around his home, In the 
evenings, or when he has nothing else to 
do, he will bring out his guitar and sing. 
He is no “performance man” and would 
be A. L. Lloyd’s idea of a true folk 
singer. His repertoire consists of blues 
and guitar pieces, some of which he has 
made up himself. I hesitate to use the 
word “compose’’, for the songs have pro- 
bably grown gradually over the years, 
with a piece of some old tune added for 
good measure and a stanza from some 
half-remembered blues included to round 
it off. Ramsey has recorded a few frag- 
ments in Volume Five (Folkways FP 
654).. and we can hear some rhythmically 
exciting guitar. typical of a good blues 
man. Celeste Dunbar. his wife joins him 
on “Easy Rider” and, while she may not 
be a Bessie Smith, she puts plenty of 
feeling into this fine old blues. 

Philip Ramsey is yet another discovery 
featured in Volume Five of the Ramsey 
set. An amateur blues singer and guitarist. 
he sings and plays with obvious enjoy- 
ment: the natural musical ability of 
these coloured working men is amazing, 
and each LP in this series is full of de- 
lightful surprises. That so much talent 
still exists in the Deep South is most 
gratifying 

I cannot finish without a word of praise 
for one of the greatest of all these un- 
known musicians and singers—Cat-Iron. 
Once again the indefatigable Ramsey was 
responsible for recording this brilliant 
artist. The debt we all owe to him grows 
with every record he produces. Since 
Cat-Iron “got converted” to religion, fe 
is reluctant to sing anything but religious 
songs: but after he had borrowed a 
friend's guitar and warmed up on some 
“church music” (there is a superb version 
of the well-worn ‘“Saints”) he cracked 
down on the blues. There are some 
superb originals on the LP (Folkways 
again) and a wonderful rendition of the 
lovely blues which Barbecue Bob re- 
corded, “A Poor Boy A Long, Long Way 
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From Home”. I consider this to be one 
of the classic blues recordings of our 
time, and I urge Topic to consider it: 
immediate issue. On the reverse Cat-Iron 
sings his gospel songs, and into these he 
puts just as much feeling. As Mr. Ramsey 
says in his album notes: “Cat-Iron might 
be singing religion, but he was playing 
it with the heart of a blues man’ 

I have tried to show that the country 
blues, and the way of singing them, are 
not yet dead. Each year it becomes 
harder to find the singers, that can be 
admitted, but the real truth is that very 
few ever try! It may well be that the 
traditional form of blues is dying, though 
I believe there will always be someone, 
somewhere, singing them the old, good, 
southern way! One thing is certain-—the 
blues in some form or other will always 
be with us. However, at the moment, it 
is important that more of these singers 
be traced, and their stories published to- 
gether with recordings made on the spot. 
We cannot expect Fred Ramsey and a 
dedicated few to shoulder all the burden. 
What is needed is some sort of fund 
to finance an expedition such as Ramsey 
made (and Alan and John Lomax before 
him) into the deep south. The work will 
be hard and the monetary reward small, 
but I am certain the adventure would pay 
dividends in pure folk singing. 

Surely, we here in England, through 
one of the jazz organisations such as the 
N.J.F. could raise enough (with concerts 
etc.) for this project to be made possible? 
All profits (if any) would, I hope, go to 
the artists. I realize that there is much 
work to be done, and only real enthusi- 
asts would be willing to make the effort, 
but the job is important and should be 
undertaken. That then, is my suggestion. 
Is anyone interested? 

In this article I have dealt only with 
the rural blues and the singers who keep 
them alive. Yet another piece could be 
written about the blues of the big towns 
—the industrial blues, the popular blues, 
etc. There are many wonderful city sing- 
ers who are producing authentic songs— 
blues of today’s problems, and the story 
of this form of singing and the subject 
matter of the songs will make another 
article one of these days. 
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Cats seem to encourage people to rush 
to extremes of emotion. In the feline 
world, for every elderly lady who leaves 
all her money to provide salmon and 
cream for strays there is an Alun Mor- 
gan, whose favourite pastime, we are 
told, is to chase the tribe from his garden 
with a syringe charged with vitriol. 

And so with the Cat here under con- 
sideration; one Anderson. For every fan 
who curls up in ecstasy when he takes 
off there is sure to be another who looks 
on with a pained expression marring the 
calm of his countenance. And even an- 
other maybe who writhes in agony, with 
fingers jammed firmly in his middle ear. 
The purpose of this article is to try to 
establish a common ground on which 
these three can meet. 

The screaming trumpet is nothing new 
in jazz. The Lunceford band were well 
aware of its stimulating effect on the 
listener's emotions, and few indeed are 
the big bands that have not, at some 
time or another, had recourse to this 
device. It will be recalled that Maynard 
Ferguson provided the row of broken 
bottles on the top of Kenton’s wall of 
brass, and that both Reunald Jones and 
Snookie Young, of the Basie band, have 
been called upon from time to time to 
play notes that only the dogs can hear. 
Prior to the arrival of Anderson, Duke 
had occasionally employed Cootie and 
Rex in this lip-shattering service (as 
witness “Tootin’ Through The Roof’) 
so that the Cat’s exploits are new only in 
their frequency and extent. A question 
often asked by Anti-Cats is “Why does 
Duke put up with him?” The answer is, 
of course, that Duke writes the parts 
and therefore that is the way he wants 
it to sound—if it wasn’t, the Cat’s shrift 
would have been of short duration. 
When asked about Cat’s contributions 
Duke said he wrote in the high spots 
to balance the tone colouration . . . it was 
the crispy sugar on top of the ice cake 

. not to be listened to in itself, it was 
merely part of a sound. 

The fact is, we think, that it is the 
Cat’s exaggerated conception of high 
note trumpet playing that probably 
appealed to the same side of the ducal 
taste which admires Tizol’s Caribbean- 
carols and occasional over-lushness from 
Hodges and Strayhorn. Cat may be vul- 
gar, but he is vulgar on such a grand 
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and unashamed scale that criticism is 
largely disarmed. There is no doubt that 
in the flesh there is a terrific kick in 
hearing Anderson reach for the moon, 
and so when he does a ‘Canaveral’ and 
misses one is prepared to be more sym- 
pathetic than offended. It is when such 
a performance is recorded that acute 
displeasure is apt to set in. 

Fortunately Anderson is far more than 
just a freak altitude man—he is a tower 
of strength in the trumpet section. In 
years gone by Duke always carried a 
trumpet man whose primary job was that 
of section leader, even though the solos 
were shared along the back row. Names 
such as Artie Whetsel (who earned the 
nickname of “Chiefy” for his infallible 
lead work), Wallace Jones and Shelton 
Hemphill immediately spring to mind. 
Nowadays, however, the lead switches 
from number to number, and very often 
in mid-tune as well, but whenever Duke 
requires the brazen fist to show behind 
(or above) the velvet-voiced ensemble, 
the lead trumpet work invariably falls on 
Mr. Anderson, who can be relied upon 
to produce more concentrated power in 
one or two notes than any other trumpet 
player one can recall. 

His single note comment following 
Ella Fitzgerald’s singing of the words 
“Watch me blow my top” on “‘Bli-Blip” 
in the Ellington Song Book is a case in 
point. To hit a note at such altitude 
betokens a phenomenal technique and 
control, and unlike some of his top-level 
forays this example enhances the effect 
of the lyric. Another case of Anderson’s 
ability being used legitimately, to high- 
light a composition rather than to 
astound, is on “Madness in Great Ones” 
where Cat’s piping above the turbulent 
surging of the other trumpets conveys 
with dramatic force just the impression 
of unendurable tension required. Another 
seldom displayed facet of Anderson’s 
work is his ability to sound, when he 
wants to, very like the Cootie of vintage 
growling days, as witness his excellent 
work on “Night Walk” and “You Got 
It Comin’”’. He is, furthermore, capable 
of turning out a fine, swinging original, 
his writing for the trumpet section being 
particularly noteworthy. It will be re- 
called that a brave and brassy noise was 
produced for his manuscript of “El 


Gato” during the recent Ellington tour, 
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while those not sharing Anderson’s 
Mortonish enthusiasm for the Spanish 
tinge should sample the aptly entitled 

“The Happy One”, a startling essay in 
free-swinging big band jazz, albeit some- 
what unrestrained, Note the truly fero- 
cious entry by the brass after the brief 
introduction by the rhythm team. We 
find Cat’s abounding vitality a healthy 
corrective in this rather mealy-mouthed 
era of jazz, and are inclined to take a 
correspondingly lenient view of his 
frequent excesses. 

Finally, when the Cat takes a ride-out 
his overall conception is often masterly. 
Listen to the positively majestic manner 
in which he paces through his Arm- 
strong-inspired solo on “Stompy Jones” 
until degeneration sets in in the final 
chorus; and recall how his striding entry 
on the Newport 1956 “Crescendo In 
Blue” utilises the already tremendous 
swing created by the band to boost the 
tension to almost unbearable heights. 

As George Avakian noted in the New- 
port album sleeve note: “Cat Anderson 

. booted everybody home .. . flat here 
and there? Nobody complained then, 
and don’ t bother us now boy”. 
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Recently we paid a visit to an old 
haunt. Things ain’t what they used to 
be there, and we jazz folks are nostalgic 
by nature. When the Central Plaza got 
going, some eleven years ago, lower 2nd 
Avenue was no longer virgin territory 
for jazz. The Stuyvesant Casino, a 
similar establishment, had been the New 
York home of Bunk Johnson and, sub- 
sequent to his departure (how he must 
have felt the Lord only knows) had been 
the scene of sporadic jazz sessions. But 
the hall was too large; something slightly 
more intimate was required. So Bob 
Maltz, already a veteran promoter, 
looked across the street and a few blocks 
down found that the Central Plaza 
Caterers, Inc. had, among their several 
banquet halls, one that was quite suit- 
able. Friday night was “Schabbes” in 
this then still predominantly Jewish 
neighbourhood, as the man who first 
picked the Stuyvesant had figured out, 
so the rental was not high. 

We had been in New York only two 
years then—those were the dark days of 
the jazz wars. 52nd street was dying; 
Birdland not yet born. Jam sessions were 
often the scenes for strange tugs-of-war: 
boppish horns and bass-and-snare drum 
rhythm sections, or symmetrical horn- 
men and _= surrealistic  cymbal-driven 
bomb droppers. And there were not 
many, that we knew of. So the Plaza 
soon became a regular Friday night 
affair. The handful of people who came 
early, say at 7.45, to get a good table 
and to have time to buy a bottle around 
the corner (set-ups, $1.00, no corkage 
charge), soon got to know each other 
and the musicians. Some lasting friend- 
ships were formed there: all of us. some 
more, some less, have stayed with jazz. 
Maltz knew his music—while the format 
was Officially “Dixieland”, he called it 
Jazz at the Plaza, and it was. We used 
to get a card every week showing the 
line-up, and have saved most of them. 
As we look them over now, We are more 
grateful to Bob Maltz than we tended to 
be then. 

Of these two first great years, it would 
be impossible to list all the names. There 
were the bands. Lips Page brought in 
one of his jet-propelled little groups 
once . .. Fletcher Henderson put Jonah 
Jones, Jimmy Crawford, Gene Sedric (on 
that great tenor of his), Sandy Williams 
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and we forget who else through their 
paces on “King Porter's Stomp”; Ed 
Allen, Buster Bailey, James P. Johnson 
and Cyrus St. Clair reincarnated the 
Blue Five . . . Jimmy was a regular here 
—down in health, but undiminished in 
his mind and hands (in our youthful 
enthusiasm we sometimes sat under the 
piano, to get that ‘comping’). So was 
Lips, and Chippie Hill and Big Sid Cat- 
lett, and Brad Gowans, a very wonderful 
musician, and Freddie Ohms. Leadbelly 
came down a few times—once to do a 
duet with Josh White, and break it up 
with a fabulous song-story about an old 
old man—the oldest man in town, who’d 
never been to Church in his grown life, 
and who was finally persuaded by some 
womenfolks to go, just to get his peace. 
He gives in and the preacher starts 
preaching; the congregation starts to 
rock; and the oJd man gets religion and 
starts testifying ... 

It wasn’t long thereafter that the Plaza 
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session was cancelled so as not to com- 
pete with the Leadbelly memorial con- 
cert, sponsored by Maltz. The Plaza 
itself was the scene for Chippie Hill’s 
memorial, as it had been for her last 
appearance. And a few years later, for a 
farewell to Lips Page. 

Sidney Bechet was also a regular. 
Tallulah came down to see him at times. 
Mezz, too, was around. He brought 
Panassié once; somehow, he seemed 
much more impressive than jazz critics 
usually do. Maltz also knew his blues 
singers, and where to find them: Cham- 
pion Jack Dupree, Victoria Spivey, 
Albinia Jones, Ruby Smith (a good one, 
Bessie’s niece, and of close physical 
resemblance), Alberta Hunter . . . and 
his old-timers: Lucky Roberts, Eubie 
Blake, Perry Bradford. And some people 
hardly anyone knew: Wingy Carpenter, 
a one-armed trumpeter and singer, Rev 
Mesheux. who sang the blues and did 
a great impression of Louis (or that’s 
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what it came out as), Shirley Clay, Bill 
Dillard, George Stevenson, trombonist 
Robert Horton, a tremendous plunger- 
man (that’s him on Cootie’s “Beer Gar- 
den Blues”), pianist Norman Lester, bass- 
ist Herb Ward . . . And good combina- 
tions, like Muggsy, Brunies, and Parenti 
who made the best of that kind of 
music that we've ever heard; Sidney de 
Paris and Bechet and Vic; Joe Thomas, 
Vic, and Ed Hall, with Kansas Fields. 

After a year-and-a-half Maltz was 
eased out, and retrenched at the Stuyve- 
sant. For a while nobody knew where to 
go; we'd compare notes, and that didn’t 
help. Sometimes a musician would work 
one gig, and be a “featured guest” at 
the other. But there wasn’t room enough 
for both. The Plaza expanded to two 
nights, the Stuyvesant folded. The Plaza 
sessions moved to a larger and uglier 
hall upstairs. 

We had left New York for the army 
by then; later we spent four years around 
Boston. The Plaza, visited from time to 
time, never seemed the same. In the 
beginning the crowds had been noisy. 
sure, but now it seemed like bedlam 
(perhaps we were a little older, but they 
were louder!). The music had some- 
times been scrambled, but it cidn’t have 
to fight to make itself heard. The danc- 
ing had been—inelegant, but Leon and 
Al (a hit at last year’s Newport lectures) 
were on hand to give instruction; now 
there were all white faces. The accoustics 
were never perfect—now they seemed 
atrocious, But withall, there was some 
good music to be heard at a recent visit. 
And it was an experience... 

Two bands—Roy Eldridge (we’d come 
mostly to wish him a happy birthday) 
with Tony Parenti, Herb Fleming, 
Willie “The Lion” Smith and Jo Jones in 
one. Johnny Letman, Gene Sedric. Sandy 
Williams Dick Wellstood and Panama 
Frances in the other. The latter was 
the Conrad Janis band sans Conrad, 
who is appearing in a current Broadway 








play and couldn’t make it until 11.30. 
For our money (which we didn’t pay) 
he could have taken the night off. Sandy 
Williams was a regular in the old Plaza 
days but in recent years he has been 
very sick. Just how sick, we didn’t 
quite know. He _ had _ been near 
death, Now he is playing again. 
He scoffs at his current efforts, 
but while the old power is not back 
yet, the swing and the conception are. 
And that fine, wide, trombone vibrato. 
And the message. The rest is only a 
matter of sufficient practice, which, of 
course, is not so easy to get. But Sandy 
Williams is playing again, and he'll get 
there. 

Letman is a trumpeter who wears well. 
He is playing quite frequently now, and 
his chops are up. When Roy is around, 
there is stiff competition, but Johnny 
doesn’t sulk at it (like he once did this 
summer) but faces up to it handsomely. 
His handling of ballads is tasty, his lead 
strong, his plunger-work has the right 
touch, and his sound is fine, now that 
he’s broken in his new Selmer properly. 
Gene Sedric, who fronts in the absence 
of Janis, has his own distinctive style on 
clarinet. He does a disarming vocal on 
“St. James Infirmary’. It’s a pity that 
Gene doesn’t get a chance to play tenor 
these days: he is a great clarinettist, but 
we always had a weakness for his tenor 
work, Dick Wellstood, who has recently 
taken Charlie Queener’s place with Tony 
Parenti and Eddie Locke at the Metro- 
pole, is much more than an epigone of 
the Harlem stride school. That touch is 
there (and isn’t it a good touch?), but 
Dick listens to everything, and he plays 
contemporary piano. Panama _ Frances 
is one of the best drummers around these 
days. He does a lot of rock-and-roll 
work, but his approach to jazz has not 
suffered. (And why should it have?) He 
knows how to play behind each soloist, 
how to give zest to an ensemble without 
drowning it out, and he swings. That 
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leaves Mr. Janis. We would rather be 
silent than put a musician down, but 
Conrad Janis is very popular. His group 
works five gigs a week, even doubling 
on Sundays at two Brooklyn joints. It’s 
a good group, but the drawing card is 
the Janis name. Mr. Janis first came to 
our ears with a deafening impact at the 
Plaza, nearly a decade ago. We could 
forgive then that he was loud. We could 
forgive that he played out of tune. And 
we could forgive that his conception was 
clumsy. Now that all these years have 
passed, Conrad’s playing has improved. 
Only it has improved very little. He has 
a wider repertoire, and he knows some 
of the changes. His technique is no 
longer a primitive edition of Kid Ory’s. 
But he is still loud, and his conception 
is still without subtlety. The irony is 
that this brassy loudness seems to be the 
key to his success. He sweats and stomps, 
and the kids dig it. He, however, digs 
J. J. Johnson. Sometimes he tries to p.ay 
like him. We think he visited England 
this summer, so the reader may have 
heard him. You can’t help but hearing 
Janis when he’s around. He plays ballads. 
straight on top of the microphone; “My 
Funny Valentine” came out as funeral 
dirge. Does he swing? He does not. 
Meanwhile, his name keeps some good 
musicians working. Why doesn’t he listen 
to them? And to some good trombone 
players. You can’t very well jump from 
Kid Ory to J. J. Johnson—J. J. certainly 
did not. 

The Plaza crowd like it loud. There 
are a few music lovers on the scene. 
But mostly it’s kids—over 18 they must 
be to get in, but it ain't much more, in 
most cases. They come in couples, or 
stag—unescorted girls are not allowed 
but they come in threes and fours. Most 
of them know little of the wiles of 
Bacchus, but they worship him heed- 
lessly. It starts at 8.30; by midnight, a 
good third of the roundly 800 people on 
hand are not intoxicated but just plain 
drunk. This entails a loss of equilibrium, 
which makes mere existence problematic 


for the remaining two-thirds, not more 
than a handful of whom are themselves 
entirely unaffected by the grape. Tables, 


loaded with glassware, go crashing at 
regular intervals. People fall over each 





MOORE other, or pass out quietly at their tables, 
creating immovable obstacles to traffic. 
The dancing becomes interesting. if not 
from an artistic point of view. Yet, it is 
al! not rowdy—the five policemen who 
are always around are not bullies, and 
PANAMA have only sporadic trouble. But it is all 
singularly devoid of any element of 

FRANCIS relaxation or spontaneity. There is only 
a rather ferocious intensity. 

There is a ritual. At 11.30 the lights 

come on (the usual illumination is blue- 

ish-murky), the bands join on stand, and 

the anthem is played. “When The Saints 

Go Marching In”. Each horn-man sings 

a chorus and plays two. Then, bedlam. 

Everybody is up on their feet by now. 

voluntarily or by necessity. Each en- 

semble chorus is followed by shouts of 

“one more’, and raised right hands with 

one finger outstretched. There is whistling 

and stomping. Everybody, of course, has 

been singing right along. The musicians, 

by now accustomed to this violent re- 

action, play along with the crowd; it 
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evokes 


Woody Herman-—the 
memories of a past era; an era when 
the name was as much a household word 
as “bobbysoxer”, and “GI”, and “fan”, 
and “swing”, and all the other newly 


name 


coined words that were beginning to 
find their way into the vocabulary of 
the hectic years of the forties. The world 
was just beginning to retrieve its sanity 
from the abyss of war and all the re- 
pressions and frustrations of those black 
days were being released through a 
musical safety valve. Herman was the 
apotheosis of the jazz-cum-swing of that 
time, and he rose to fame in company 
with the other idols of the day, Harry 
James, Artie Shaw. Benny Goodman, 
Count Basie and Duke Ellington. Of all 
these illustrious figures, only Basie and 
and Ellington have retained their status 
in jazz Of the others, Herman seems 
the man most likely to regain the glit- 
tering crown that was once his, for his 
policy has always been one of constant 
change and revaluation. Never content 
to bask in the reflected light of past 
achievements, he has always been am- 
endable to new ideas, and the freshness 
of his bands, with the emphasis on 
youth, is a testimony to this open- 
minded approach. 


Of course, Herman stands a better 
chance of being remembered than many 
other musicians of that decade—he was 
a bandleader, which can be of great 
importance if the band happened to be 
good, But he was more than a mere 
figurehead—his enthusiasm and dynamic 
personality have been indelibly impress- 
ed on every band that he has fronted. 
It is true, perhaps, that as a clarinet- 
tist he might never have justified the 
same acclaim (although his playing is 
neither as insipid or ineffective as some 
critics would have us believe), but his 
ability to extract from any group of 
musicians that exact degree of sound 
quality and voicing that he desires is 
remarkable if not altogether uncanny. 

The Herman Herds have always been 





Woody 


a symbol of eternal youth. From the 
Dixie-styled Woodchoppers through the 
big, brassy, often noisy but never dull, 
Herd of 1945 to the Third Herd of 
1953/4, his bands have all generated an 
excitement that is unsurpassed among 
white bands. Herman was born with a 
rare gift—the ability to spot potential 
in premature musicians. His bands have 
been incubators for many present day 
stars; and the wealth of ideas, which 
was evident in his hands and approv- 
ingly nurtured, has resulted in some 
startling extensions to jazz. It is no co- 
incidence that Stan Getz, Al Cohn, 
Chubby Jackson, Shorty Rogers, Jimmy 
Guiffre, Milt Jackson and a host of 
others all rose to prominence under his 
guidance. 


The leader himself, after a thirty year 
career in jazz, is still a sprightly young- 
ster of only 46. He is a hardy perennial! 
A veteran who still possesses a burning 
desire to set the world afire—a man with 
a mission. A mission which is to recap- 
ture the vitality and exuberance of his 
early combinations and to bring spont- 
aneity back to big band jazz. This would 
not mean a retrogressive step towards 
re-creating the exact sounds of 1945 or 
1953—this is the remarkable aspect of 
Herman, for although, understandably, 
he is eager to re-establish himself am- 
ongst the top American bands, he has 
never yet been seduced into reveating 
a previously successful formula. If a 
new Herd emerges it is always with an 
individuality of its own. 


Woody is the original “trouper”. He 
was singing and dancing on the stages 
of vaudeville theatres when he was only 
six years old, and he took his first lesson 
on sax when he was nine. He was born 
Woodrow Charles Herman in 1913, and 
after an unsuccessful attempt to form 
his own band at the age of sixteen he 
joined Harry Sosnik. Next, in 1934, 
came Isham Jones with whom he stayed 
until 1936. 
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Herman 


— Past and Present — 


By this time, young Herman was be- 
ginning to have his own ideas about 
how a band should sound, and the 
logical answer was to form a band of 
his own. This band, The Woodchoppers, 
was formed from the nucleus of the 
Jones band and met with no outstanding 
success until they recorded “The Wood- 
choppers’ Ball’, which they later adopted 
as their signature tune. Then, as today, 
one successful record could finance a 
band, and the records of Woody Her- 
man’s Woodchoppers were soon spinning 
on the juke boxes, with “Woodchoppers’ 
Ball” soaring to the million mark. The 
band’s style was a modification of that 
of the Bob Crosby group, and with the 
fame that this band achieved it might 
have been surmised that Herman had 
satisfied his life’s ambition, to lead a 
successful band, But that was before the 
five Herds bellowed and stampeded their 
way across America. 

The first Herd was formed in 1945, 
and the personnel included musicians of 
the calibre of Bill Harris, Neal Hefti, 
Ernie Royal and Al Porcino, plus some 
enthusiastic youngsters. The band 
achieved what had hitherto been beyond 
the capabilities of nearly all large white 
aggregations—they adapted the freedom 
of improvisation to suit the instrument- 
ation of the larger group. The band had 
an ebullient, shouting attack and the 
accent was on the soloists. Most of the 
arrangements were by Ralph Burns and 
Neal Hefti, who later vacated his 
trumpet chair to concentrate his talents 
solely on arranging and composing for 
the band. The complete effect produced 
by this band, with its restless, mobile 
Sax section, its crisp, biting brass, and 
unflagging rhythm, was one of near 
perfection. 

“This”, Herman seemed to be saying, 
“is how a big, white group can and 
should sound”. 

The strongest facet of this band was 
the rhythm section. The incomparable, 
propulsive drumming of the late Dave 
Tough, who was to die tragically a few 
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years later, and the rock-steady bass 
playing of Chubby Jackson provided an 
excellent foundation for the soloists. The 
band swept aside all opposition in the 
polls of 1945/6, taking five awards with 
Herman gaining top place as clarinet- 
tist for three years running. It is a matter 
of conjecture as to what the First Herd 
might have accomplished had it survived. 
Stravinsky was so impressed that he 
wrote “Ebony Concerto” for them to 
perform at Carnegie Hall. Illness in 
Woody’s family hastened the end of this 
Herd, and the leader went into retire- 
ment for a year. 

When he decided to make a come- 
back, a great deal of thought went into 
the effort. Time was spent searching for 
the right material until finally he pre- 
sented a band as avant-garde as the first 
Herd had been. This was the band of 
the “Four Brothers’, an original idea 
utilising three tenor saxes and a bari- 
tone, which was to become a milestone 
in jazz. The four saxists concerned have 
all since become leaders in their own 
right. Serge Challoff played baritone and 
was the first bop baritone saxist; Stan 
Getz, a soloist of exceptional ability, 
Zoot Sims, a virile, swinging musician, 
and Al Cohn, now rated as one of the 
East Coast’s foremost arrangers, com- 
pleted the quartet. The writing for the 
band was up to First Herd standard 
and the soloists, in addition to the four 
saxes, were all outstanding—in particular 
the late Al Porcino, on second trumpet, 
whose searing, high note choruses spur- 
red the band on to great heights. 

The experiments at Minton’s were 
beginning to take effect on a larger scale 
and the band was full of the urge to 
create something original by applying 
the new techniques. Herman was one of 
the few pre-Bop leaders who had the 
foresight to recognise the possibilities of 
the new music. As always, there was no 
regimentation about this band, and the 
arrangements were nearly all “head” and 
set out only on a very loose framework, 
leaving plenty of scope for the soloists. 
Everyone in the band had an equal say 
in the shaping of the numbers and all 
problems were resolved amongst them- 
selves. 

Perhaps vibist Terry Gibbs can best 
describe in his own colourful way what 
it meant to be a member of the Third 
Herd: “That was a swinging, fun-loving 
band of don’t-care-what’s-gonna-happen- 





tomorrow wailers. I used to sit out in 
front of it when it was wailing and, 
believe me, that’s the greatest thrill you 
could have.” Bill Harris, a rough, shout- 
ing, trombone stylist, and a_ long- 
standing member of Herman’s band also 
testified to the intensely stimulating effect 
of the band when he re-joined after a 
temporary retirement. “I have got tc 
hear some music again. I’ve been having 
a ball living with my family but there’s 
nothing there but rhumba bands. I’m 
looking forward to something exciting 
again and Woody has all that!” 

This last sentiment expressed the 
general opinion of the band, but the 
music business was in a bad state and 
the cost of employing a large number of 
musicians had risen so sharply that the 
group was forced to disband at the end 
of 1949. Woody immediately formed a 
Sextet and continued to lay plans for 
his next big band. Slowly, he gathered 
the men he wanted. Later he said, “It 
took me about 200 musicians to find the 
band I was looking for, but now I am 
happy at last”. 

The “Four Brothers’ sound was pre- 
served and the band finally moved in 
to the Statler Hotel in New York for its 
debut. It caused a sensation in the music 
world. 

Recordings by the Three Herds once 
ran into pages in the record catalogues, 
and even now an excellent selection is 
still available. By far, the best is “The 
Three Herds” on Philips BBL 7123. This 
is the embodiment of all the outstanding 
characteristics of the Herman bands. 
“Four Brothers” also on Philips (BBL 
7209) features that formidable sax team 
at the height of their triumph, and 
“Blues Groove” on Capitol T784 is yet 
another brilliant collection. Listening to 
these discs, the younger jazz enthusiasts 
will understand why, on the subject of 
powerhouse jazz, the name of Woody 
Herman still brings a light into the eyes 
of more mature devotees. 

It is a sad but undeniable fact that 
all subsequent Herman bands have fallen 
short of the first three. The demand for 
larger bands was rapidly giving way to 
a preference for smaller groups, and the 
Third Herd, in a last desperate effort to 
survive, embarked on a series of tours. 
But the final eclipse was imminent and 
after losing money steadily for several 
months, Herman finally decided to call 
it a day. 





HERMAN’S FIRST HERD 








Herman’s talents as a clarinettist are 
repeatedly overlooked. His style is deeply 
rooted in the Swing Era, and although 
he was never a technician of the stature 
of Artie Shaw, his solos possess more 
emotional content. His contributions to 
the band performances tended to sub- 
jugate themselves to the position of spring 
boards for the other soloists and also 
act as prompters in the same way as 
Count Basie’s piano interpolations. His 
solos in his later Herds may now seem 
slightly anachronistic and they earned 
him the title of Uncle Woody. But the 
nickname was one of affection rather 
than a smearing reference, for no-one 
was more aware of changing trends and 
more eager to see progress than Herman. 
At the present time, his clarinet is, in 
my opinion, better than ever, though 
much less frequently heard. He blows 
several exciting choruses and fits well 
into the context of Buck Clayton’s “How 
Hi The Fi” Jam Session, for instance. 

“The Bands that played the Blues” 
were led by a man who feels the blues 
and who, on occasion, sings the blues. 
In this idiom, Herman is becoming better 
known. “Music For Tired Lovers”, a 
casual session, hastily arranged, and pre- 
senting Woody’s vocals backed only by 
Errol Garner on piano and a rhythm 
section is a fine exposition of his lazy, 
appealing style, vaguely reminiscent of 
Sinatra, although differing greatly in 
voice texture. His knack of being able 
to inject feeling into the lyrics of a song 
outweighs any deficiencies in tonal 
quality, and his most recent vocal record, 
“Songs For Hip Lovers”, is no disap- 
pointment and is worth a place in any 
catholic collection. 


Herman’s own characteristically modest 
comments on jazz musicians and singers 
were expressed in an interview, a few 
years ago, with Don Gold. “Ella is a 
jazz singer, Doris Day is not. A good 
jazz singer is a good jazz musician in 
one way or another. I don’t think I ever 
was a good jazz player.” 

This, of course, is humility run wild 
and although undoubtedly quite sincere, 
is also quite wrong. The years of leading 
the best white bands in jazz have mat- 
ured his playing. There is no sense of 
smug satisfaction about him, only the 
desire to be back in front of his type 
of band. 


We welcome Woody to this country 
for his first appearance here, and we 
welcome also the musicians that he will 
be bringing with him. His sympathetic 
attitude towards British musicians is well 
known, for Victor Feldman, a British 
export, was a member of his last band. 
As for our own contingent, I feel con- 
fident that they might well provide the 
surprises of the tour. Experience has 
shown us in the past that when set 
alongside their American counterparts, 
they seldom fail to rise to the occasion. 

Let no-one be misled into thinking that 
Herman is just a name. Even with the 
minimum of rehearsal, which seems in- 
evitable, I feel certain he will manage 
to instil some of his own vitality into 
this amalgamation of Anglo-American 
jazzmen. “I’ve tried to keep my bands 
fresh through the years”, Woody once 
said, and that is the way they have 
sounded. 








JOSEPH ROBICHAUX — 


THOSE EARLY DAYS 


AS TOLD TO TONY STANDISH 


I first heard Joe Robichaux at the 
Paddock Bar on Bourbon Street in New 
Orleans. That was in February, 1957, 
when he was playing piano in Kid 
Howard’s Jazz Band, alongside Jim 
Robinson, John Handy and Cié Frazier. 
At first I mistook him for his uncle, 
John Robichaux, and I was suitably awed 
at being in such legendary company. 
Later, when I had been told he was just 
plain ‘Joe’, much of the awe remained— 
for after the sparse, functional styles of 
Purnell, James, Simon Frazier and other 
latter day New Orleans pianists, here was 
a man playing in the Jelly Roll Morton 
tradition, I recorded my surprise in an 
article for this magazine in April, 1957: 


“My first impression of Joe Robichaux 
was that he was the finest pianist I had 
ever heard in person. Hines, Ewell, 
Lingle, Kyle, Brooks, Reason, Crump— 
none of them had caused me to sit up 
and listen as I did that night at the Pad- 
dock”. 


In retrospect, I suppose I was rash 
to describe Joe as the finest pianist I had 
ever heard—what I should have said was 
that I enjoyed his playing more than I 
did any of the others, There is, I am 
told, a difference. 

When I heard that Joe was to tour 
Britain with the Lewis band I made up 
my mind to get his story—no one knew 
much about him and he wasn’t men- 
tioned in any of the reference books. 

Consequently, one normal, bleak, Lon- 
don afternoon I visited his hotel; and in 
his soft, warm and friendly New Orleans 
voice, Joe Robichaux told me about 
himself . . 


I was born on the 8th March in the 
year 1900 in the Irish Channel district of 
New Orleans, on Camp Street where 
Camp and Magazine run in together. 
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I’ve lived in New Orleans all my life. I 
didn’t really think of myself as a musician 
until bout 1914—and then I got interest- 
ed in the piano. Every place in New 
Orleans had a piano in those days and I 
thought that was the instrument to play. 
A fella name of Cuney gave me my first 
lessons, then, Steve Lewis, who played in 
Piron’s band, took over. We had a lot 
of great piano men around there. I only 
ever did hear Jelly Roll once, but Tony 
Jackson lived in my district and I just 
remember him. Tony was a grand enter- 
tainer, not a strict jazz pianist. Then there 
was Louis Wade, Arthur Campbell, and 
Udell Wilson—he came from Kansas 
City but he was very good. We also had a 
little piano player called Red Cayou— 
he went out to California and he died 
one year before I got there, in 1953. An- 
other great one was Buenell Santiago. 
Now this Santiago was as good a piano 
player as you’d wanta hear in the jazz 
field. He was Lester’s brother. You can 
believe me that jazz pianists don’t come 
any better than him. Unfortunately, he 
never got the chance to record, for durin’ 
those times they wasn’t recording jazz 
piano players by themselves. Very few 
companies would make the trip to New 
Orleans. In those days they would come 
down, maybe, and then claim that it was 
too damp to record properly. 

When I got good enough I started 
playin’ solo spots, and pretty soon I 
was workin’ with different bands. I 
played with Punch Miller, Celestin, 
Ridgeley, Ricard Alexis, Kid Rena and 
Buddy Petit, who was a very fine cornet 
player. Then in 1917 or 1918, I remem- 
ber the month was April, I left New 
Orleans for the first time. My father 
(he played the trombone in his spare 
time, but ne played in some kind of 
symphony made up of workin’ men and 
they used to play diffrent outings and 
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picnics) was living in Chicago with my 
stepmother and I decided to go up and 
see what I could do. ‘Course, at this 
time they were cleaning up the District, 
Storyville, and that had a bad effect on 
working down there. The clubs all closed 
and all the two and three pieces they used 
to hire were out of work. That’s what 
caused a lot of musicians to leave town. 
It had t’be something like that ‘cause it 
is a hard thing to get a New Orleans 
musician to go anyplace. None of us 
ever cared much about that. They sent 
for Mutt Carey to go to Chicago but he 
wouldn’t—though he did leave later. And 
they sent for Rena but he never did leave. 
Finally, after Joe Oliver sent for Johnny 
Dodds, well . they all started to 
leave ... 

Talkin’ about those early days, we 
shouldn’t forget Bolden, Buddy Bolden. 
*Course, he was before my time, but | 
remember, when I was about eight, my 
father used to take me out to Lincoln 
Park where he was playin’ and I re- 
member everybody used to talk about 
him; but I can’t honestly say I really 
remember hearing him .. . 

But I remember Bunk very well—we 
were very good friends and later, even 
after he stopped playin’, I used to see 
him when we visited New Iberia. I can 
tell you about Bunk. He was playin’ 
when I was quite a young fella, but he 
was the talk of the city. The first time I 
really heard him was when I was playin’ 
a job out in Houston, Texas with the 
Black Eagle band—Lawrence Duhé was 
with us, I remember. We was advertisin’ 
on a wagon and Bunk was advertisin’, 
with another band, for a theatre. And he 
was a wonderful trumpet player—none 
to beat him! He played so much more 
trumpet then that you wouldn’t know it 
was the same man when he came back. 
But he was still good, and you could tell 
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by his playin’ in the later days just how 
great he was in his younger days. He 
was one of Louis Armstrong’s inspirations 
and Louis tried to play a lot like Bunk; 
and Joe Oliver. Ah, I heard Joe Oliver 
play so many times. Louis and I are 
about the same age, and I used to know 
him a lot better than he knows me. I 
remember when he had this horn . . . and 
he used to stop up the leaks with soap, 
what we call “Octagon” soap. In those 
days, if Louis wanted to play somethin’ 
fast he played the blues fast, and when 
they wanted somethin’ slow he'd play the 
blues slow. I mean, he was strictly a 
blues man then. But that was in the early 
days, way back. He’s come a long way 
since then. 

Well, as I was saying, I left New 
Orleans about 1918 with some other 
fellas. We didn’t have any money but I 
knew this Hardy Gibbons who used to 
go all over the South recruitin’ labour 
for the railroads, and we got passes from 
him to go to Chicago with 200 other 
guys. We never did work for the rail- 
road, but we got to Chicago. When I got 
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but they used to book out of Lafayette. 
The manager of the band was Evan 
Thomas, He was a trumpet player, and he 
was a great trumpet player. He never got 
known because he was a country boy; 
but he came in the city at one time an’ 
they talked about him for years after 
he left. This all happened about 1922 or 
°23. They had some great bands in the 
country down there—there was one that 
everybody around New Orleans had a 
lot of respect for, and they always drew, 
and that was Claiborne Williams’ band. 
They had a real good band. 


(At this stage 1 questioned Joe about 
the differences between the Creole school 
and the rougher, Uptown school. I men- 
tioned Big Eye Louis Nelson's comments 
in “Mr. Jelly Roll’. . .) 


I'll tell you about that—about those 
early days. I agree with Big Eye Louis; I 
go along with him on that for one reason: 
the musicians who was mostly known 
from Downtown were fellows that read 
music, good musicians, and the ones from 
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there I got a job with Tig Chambers’ 
band. He was from New Orleans. We 
used Jimmy Stokes, a trumpet player 
from New Orleans and we had a drum- 
mer named Joseph Schmidt but I can’t 
recall the others. We were playin’ right 
across from the Idlewild Hotel. They had 
a vacant lot over there, with concessions, 
just like a carnival, and a big tent, 
which was the dancehall, and you paid 
ten cents a dance in there. It only ran 
in the summer, and closed for the winter. 
It gets awful cold in Chicago in the 
winter, so when the job folded I left an’ 
went back to New Orleans. I guess I 
stayed there for about three months and 
then left out with a circus. We toured 
around for a time and then I came back 
home. It was around this time that I 
worked with the Black Eagle band and 
actually, they were the second out-of- 
town band I ever worked with. Now they 
were originally from Crawley, Louisiana, 


Uptown were mostly, you know, you'd 
maybe catch one man in the band could 
play a little music and everybody would 
follow him and they would go along an’ 
play like that. During those times they 
called it “ragtime” and they played more 
of a wild, ragtime style than the fellas 
from Downtown. But that didn’t last so 
long because the fellows from Downtown 
were soon playin’ the blues like the musi- 
cians from Uptown who, then in turn, 
started learnin’ to read, and it got so 
that everyone could read and play blue-sy. 
Now Albert Nicholas, for instance, he’s 
from Downtown. And Louis was... 
well he was sort’ve between, because he 
lived between two sections. He came 
from round Perdido, round up that way. 
He lived in James Alley onetime when 
he was a kid. Where Al Nicholas lived, 
we called that the Creole section of the 
town. Then up over, say Melpomene, 
that was part of Uptown, and that’s 
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where I first met Punch Miiler. He was 
from round there an’ so was Jack Carey 
an’ George McCullough and my uncle 
John Robichaux. So Louis and all them 
started playin’ together. Steve Lewis was 
from Uptown, an’ he was playin’ with 
Downtown musicians in Piron’s band. 
Later on they had musicians from every- 
where else, even over the river, playin’ 
together. 

Talkin’ about those days reminds me 

I should tell you about Manuel 
Manetta. After I had learned a little bit 
about piano he was the first one taught 
me the C scale. He was playin’ alto then 
an’ I used to play in Udell Wilson’s 
place with him and Manuel Perez in a 
club called the Oasis. Manetta is a great 
musician and he taught so many musi- 
cians round New Orleans, including Red 
Allen and Kid Thomas. You know, Kid 
is a fine trumpet man but the trouble is 
you don’t hear him much because most 
of his playing is over the river. Every- 
body likes him down there. He should 
record .. . pick up some good men, 
which he could, especially for the re- 
cording. For instance, there’s Louis 
Cottrell—now there's a good clarinet 
man. You don’t hear much of him, be- 
cause he don’t play regular—he just plays 
parades and an occasional job. He’s some 
sort of executive in an insurance com- 
pany and he’s also president of the Local 
down there. 

Well, to get back, I finally settled again 
in New Orleans, in the mid-twenties or 
thereabouts. I played at what they call 
a jitney dance, another ten-cents-a-dance 
place, with Lee Collins—originally it was 
on Howard and Carondolet, but they 
moved to Canal and Carondolet, to an 
upstairs place called the Music Box. Then 
we went to the LaVida and from there 
to the Astoria at 225 South Rampart. It 
was while playing at the Astoria we made 
those records. That was a terrible day 
rainin’ — so we called that “Damp 
Weather Blues”. Incidentally, the fellow 
who played banjo with us on that date, 
Rene Hall, was workin’ around New 
Orleans recently in a little trio at the 
Paddock Bar. Later on, Lee left town 
and David Jones and I went to work 
with Willie O’Connor at the Music Box. 
While I was there, I was hired over at 
a club cailed the Entertainer’s where I 
first formed my own band. The job was 
actually in Storyville, but by that time 
it had changed considerable—there was 
still a few places, but it wasn’t like the 
old Storyville. That was in 1931. Finally 
I went to New York with that band and 
we recorded for Vocalion. I had Eugene 
Ware on trumpet, Eugene Porter, tenor 
and clarinet, Ward Crosby on drums 
he was a Chicago boy—Alfred Gishard, 
clarinet and Walter Williams on banjo. 
We also made some sides with Chick 
Bullock, under the Levee Loungers. Then 
we went back home and I raised the 
number of the band to ten, then finally 
to fifteen pieces. At that time Earl Bostic 
was in my band, also Bud Roussell, who 
is livin’ in Chicago now—a very good 
bass man. I had Freddy Kohlmann on 
drums and David Van Dyke on tenor, 
Sam Dutrey, Honoré’s brother, on alto 
and also Maurice Jeston, and I had Willie 
O’Connor on guitar. Joan Lunceford and 
Baby Briscoe were singin’. So we had 
quite a big band and we travelled all 





over with it until the war came. We 
broke up in ’41. We made one recording, 
an’ that was with Joan Lunceford and 
Baby Briscoe. Joan was one of the 
greatest singers of the day—she was the 
Ella Fitzgerald of her time, but she got— 
well, we don’t actually know what hap- 
pened, but she got ‘mike-fright’ and she 
couldn’t control herself. So I talked to 
the director of the session, Mr. Peers, 
an’ we decided not to release the record 
‘cause we didn’t think it would do the 
band or the company any good. She was 
killed, later, in a dance-hall fight. 

After the big band broke up I went 
back to New Orleans and played solo. I 
played for Tony Basino who had a place 
at Toulouse and Bourbon. When I 
worked there we had two pianos—the 
other one was fellow named Cato. He’s 
in San Diego now. He played with 
Walter Fuller and is a very good piano 
man. He left to go out with Bechet—in 
fact, they asked me about going with 
Bechet, but I didn’t want to leave town 
at that time. So Cato went. Then I had 
Louis Gibbons with me. After a while, 
I left and moved to St. Louis and Bour- 
bon where I worked for Gaspard, who 
was called the Littlke Mayor of New 
Orleans. Then I went to work for Marty 
Bourke where the Moulin Rouge is now. 
I used to go to work at one in the 
morning and work through to six. I 
stayed with him ‘til he left to go to 
California where he and Jack Dempsey 
had a ranch. I took a five piece band into 
the Famous Door and then I went to 
work for Sid Devilla with Lizzie Miles. 
During that time I accompanied other 
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singers like Smilin’ Joe, Blanche Thomas 
and Lloyd Washington. Finally, I went 
out on the coast with Lizzie, and George 
Lewis and his band were playin’ out 
there. We were the intermission, they 
were the feature attraction. George and I 
had been friends for a long time and they 
wanted me to stay over with George’s 
band, but Alton and I were good friends 
and I didn’t want to do anything to him. 
So I told ‘em “we'll see” but, on that 
account, I would never join the band. 
But Alton liked California and so when 
George came back to New Orleans, that’s 
when I joined the band. At that time 
when I joined we had Robert Thomas 
on trombone and Jack Willis on trumpet 
—that was his first trip with the band. 
He hadn’t been playin’ jazz for some 
time and, in fact, it was a little strange 
to him. That recording they made at 
Newport was a surprise to all of us—I 
didn’t know it was recorded ‘til after we 
was back to New York. But nothin’ 
happened and by the time I was back 
in New Orleans I thought they’d been 
kiddin’. But three weeks later the Union 
caJled me up and told me they had a 
cheque for me from the recording com- 
pany. Well, I know those records would 
have sounded a whole lot better if they'd 
told us we were recording .. . 

In New Orleans—we still have a few 
parades and funerals, but the young 
musicians . . . I don’t think they’re goin’ 
eut so much for jazz. No. The young 
fella, he’s not interested for one reason— 
he gets a horn and learns how to play 
a couple of riffs he heard on the rock ’n’ 
roll records an’ he plays that an’ don’t 
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learn too much. Very few of the younger 
fellas know their horns. They just learn 
their scales then—right on to rock ’n’ 
roll riffs. Ask him to play a melody and 
he can’t do it. You either know all those 
old tunes or you have to rehearse ‘em. 
But there’s still a lot of fine musicians 
down there—Wallace Davenport's play- 
ing with Thomas at the Paddock now 
and there’s all those fellows I mentioned 
earlier. And take John Handy . .. Now 
he was actually one of the New Orleans’ 
greatest clarinettists and, I don’t know, 
all at once everybody started to hirin’ 
saxophones and he put the clarinet down 
completely. Only in recent years he’s 
picked it up again, but, before, there 
wasn’t no jazz clarinet player in New 
Orleans could touch him. That’s right. 
But he never really got back to it—it 
seems like he kinda lost interest. "Course 
he’s still a good alto player and if you 
hear him with three or four pieces he’s 
hard to beat. 

As for me, well I like bein’ back with 
George’s style. I'll tell you about me, 
myself. I don’t know what I’m gonna do 
when I’m playin’ and sometime I'll be 
playin’ the jazz and then you'll find in 
spots I'll be makin’ progressive chords 
or bop chords because I like it all and I 
practice it all. Even though I play in a 
jazz band I practice popular tunes. I’ve 
even got one of Dizzy’s books, so you'll 
catch me foolin’ with that. I always try to 
keep myself ready so that if I ever have 
to go back to playin’ solo I'll know the 
tunes. People always want you to play 
a little of everything in the music 
game . 
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FOLK BLUES 


by Jerry Silverman 
(The Macmillan Co, New York. 297 pp. 
37s, 6d.) 


Here are the words and music of one 
hundred and ten folk songs and blues, all 
clearly printed, with special arrangements 
for guitar and piano. As an added guide 
the author has included a very clearly 
explained chart of basic guitar chords 
with fingering patterns. 

The tunes have been well chosen and 
are divided into six sections; Work and 
Prison Blues; Hard Times Blues; Jim Crow 
Blues; Lovin’, Livin’ and Leavin’ Blues; 
Brimstone Blues; and Talking Blues. 
Many of the lyrics I am sure have never 
been seen before in print, and they make 
fascinating reading, even without music. 

The biographical sketches contained in 
the author’s introduction on Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, Leadbelly, Jimmie Rodgers, 
Josh White and Woody Guthrie, are good 
enough to make one wish he would 
consider writing a book on the same 
subject. 

This is in fact a most valuable book 
for the folk music and blues lover, and 
of special value to all those who like to 
‘play the guitar a bit’ and sing. 

Sinclair Traill 


COLUMBIA CLEF SERIES 


(Published by E.M.I. Records Ltd. 
Price 1s. 6d.) 


The first Columbia Clef Catalogue was 
published in July 1957 and this latest 
edition contains many corrections and 
additions to the original, as well as giving 
details of all releases since that date up 
to February 1959. 

The new booklet is superior to the 
first edition in many respects. Although 
the system of indicating the personnels 
after each title on the records is retained 
these personnels are given after each 
artist, instead of being in a separate sec- 
tion at the end of the booklet, and this 
makes reference much easier and quicker. 
Layout and printing are excellent and 
there are twenty nine good photographs 
which add to the attractiveness of the 
production. 

Ken Palmer of E.M.I. Records Ltd., 
is to be commended on an excellent disco- 
graphical booklet which contains a great 
amount of most useful information in 
its 64 pages. It is to be hoped that similar 
booklets for Parlophone and H.M.V. will 
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follow as soon as possible but in the 
meanwhile all collectors are recommended 
to purchase this very reasonably priced 
publication. 

Eric Townley 


THE BOOK OF JAZZ 
by Leonard Feather 
(Arthur Barker Ltd., 21s.) 


The jacket hails this book as “A guide 
to the entire field”. In fact, it is largely 
an “attempt by Leonard Feather to re- 
write the history of jazz. 

At the beginning of the second chapter 
he lists four statements which he says run 
counter to the concepts of jazz estab- 
lished by most of the early experts. He 
then sets out to prove them true: 

Jazz was not born in New Orleans. 

Jazz is a social, not a racial music. 

Jazz is written as well as improvised. 

Jazz can be played in 4/4 time, waltz 
time, or any other time. 

Most jazz lovers will give a measure 
of agreement to the last two statements. 
Only the most pure of the purists will 
in 1959, deny that arrangements have a 
place in jazz. 

Benny Carter, Dave Brubeck, Sonny 
Rollins and several others have made 
records in 3/4 time, although, without 
exception, they have a 4/4 feeling run- 
ning through. 

But Feather is entirely unconvincing 
in his attempt to usurp the ‘“‘parenthood” 
of the Mississippi Delta. 

He makes several glaring errors, seem- 
ingly consciously. 

He apparently accepts early jazz and 
ragtime as synonymous. No jazz historian 
has ever denied that ragtime was one of 
the many influences that produced jazz, 
but they are separate entities. 

Part of Feather’s case is put by inter- 
views with ageing ragtime pianists, which 
prove nothing outside the generally 
accepted fact that ragtime was widespread 
through the United States before the first 
world war. 

In the chapter called “New Orleans 
Mainspring or Myth” Feather excels in 
the gentle journalistic art of selectivity. 

We are virtually asked to accept the 
musical bankruptcy of the New Orleans 
revivalists as evidence that the Crescent 
City was not the birthplace of jazz. 

In Support, he quotes from “blindfold 
tests” carried out on seven musicians 
Marv Lou Williams, Count Basie, Max 
Kaminsky, Dave Tough, Jimmy Giuffre, 
Ellington and Coleman Hawkins — and 
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from Andre Hodeir’s book. 

They all pan the records that are 
played to them. 

Then Feather adds: “One important 
conclusion can be adduced from several 
of these quotations: the musicians jug- 
ging these early jazz artists on purely 
subjective basis . . . were unanimous in 
their verdict’. 

This verdict, says Feather, reflects the 
predominant attitude of musicians as a 
whole. 

Feather himself provides the answer to 
this. His ““New Yearbook of Jazz’’—also 
just published—gives a few more quotes 
from blindfold tests: 

Like that of George Wallington when 
he was played Morton’s “Original 
Rags”: “I would say it’s definitely jazz. 
There is a feeling in there. It’s a period 
I don’t know much about. It has very 
little validity today”. 

Like Louis when he heard Morton’s 
“Black Bottom Stomp”: “This is worth 
a hell of a rating over that bop stuff. 
But not a five star rating by a cat who 
would like to dance to it. Give it four”. 

Like Shorty Rogers, whose record was 
“Milneburg Joys” by Ory: “I think this 
is wonderful Dixieland. It has a very 
good spirit and they're swinging all the 
way. I really appreciated it. The piano 
playei (Don Ewell) kind of gassed me. 
Four stars”. 

Like J. J. Johnson when he heard 
Ory’s “Tiger Rag”: “Dixieland players 
playing Dixieland and it came off as such, 
with lots of spirit. On the strength I'd 
give it two and a half. They weren’t out- 
standing individually, but as a unit they 
were quite on the ball’’. 

So much for unanimity. These are the 
opinions Feather deliberately ignores 
when he lets his chosen eight throw mud 
at the New Orleans men in the present 
book. 

Two other musicians he recruits in his 
war on the New Orleans are Wilber de 
Paris and Willie “The Lion” Smith. 

He quotes de Paris’ reminiscences as 
evidence that jazz came from the mid- 
west as well as the south. They became 
valueless when one recalls that Buddy 
Bolden was playing in New Orleans in 
the 1890s and de Paris was born in 1900. 
It is interesting to contemplate why if 
de Paris does not accept the Crescent 
City’s historical importance he chooses 
to call his group a ‘ New Orleans band”. 

Willie “The Lion” Smith gives the in- 
formation that “they always played jazz’ 


(Continued on page 25) 












LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


UNDER THE STARS: 

Tep Hat, White Tie end Tails; Have You Met 

Miss Jones?; | Only Have Eyes For You; Stormy 

Weather (163 min)—Home; East Of The Sun; 
You’re Blase; Body And Soul (17 min) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1247. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


An excellent group of show tunes, sung 
and played by Louis against lush back- 
grounds provided by an orchestra led 
by Russell Garcia. 

I can’t say this is the best of Louis, 
for except for the good melodies, there 
is little to send him. But it is all very 
enjoyable, very good humoured, and very 
tuneful. 

Best tracks are “Top Hat”, “Home”, 
“East of the Sun”, “Blase” and “I Only 
Have Eyes For You”—all contain liberal 
quantities of that golden horn. 


CHET BAKER 


CHET BAKER SINGS: 

That Old Feeling; It’s Always You; Like Someone 
In Love; My Ideal; I’ve Never Been In Love 
Before; Mv Buddy (22) min)—But Not For Me; 
Time After Time; | Get Along Without You Very 
Well; My Funny Valentine; There Will Never Be 
Another You; The Thrill is Gone; | Fall In Love 
Too Easily; Look For The Silver Lining (22: min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12164. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


My first reaction upon hearing this 
record for the first time was a feeling 
of pity—pity for the performer. It is all 
so decrepit, so exhausted, so unlike any- 
thing I have always thought of as jazz. 
The sound of Baker's singing and trumpet 
playing is the noise a man makes who 
is not sure of himself—it is like the 
boy next door, playing as well as he is 
able, but too softly so that father won't 
hear. It has nothing to do with jazz, as 
I know it. It is the sad music of despair 
—a sound I can do without. 

S.T. 

Side 1. Baker (vcl/tpt), Russ Freeman (p/cel), 
James Bond (bs), Peter Littman (d), Lawrence 
Maraable (d) on tracks 3, 4 and 6. Los Angeles, 
23 and 30 July, 1956. 

Side 2. Baker, Freeman, Carson Smith (bs), 
Bob Neel (d). Hollywood 15/2/54. 


CHRIS BARBER 


Petite Fleur—Bugle Boy March 
(Nixa 7NJ 2026. 45rpm. 6s. 73d.) 
The first side has sold close on a 
million copies, and Chris looks in danger 
of receiving a golden disc. I can only 
hope he does the decent thing and gives 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


BOB BURNS: 


at least a scraping to Monty Sunshine 
for it is Monty’s record entirely. A 
trivial, pretty little tune, it will certainly 
net the composer Sidney Bechet some 
nice loot. The reverse was recorded at 
some concert or other. Typical Barber 
fare, it does nothing to me. 
‘ S.T. 


COUNT BASIE 


The M Squad Theme—The Late Late Show 

(Columbia 45-DB 4262. 6s. 34d.) 

“The M Squad” is Basie’s offering 
to the hit parade—background music to 
a TV serial it is netting the Count some 
nice returns. Musically it is alright too 
—good piano, some flute caperings by 
Wess and the usual swinging Basie en- 
semble sound. The reverse, again TV 
material, has more good piano by Basie. 
The Kid From Red Bank; Duet—Teddy The Toad; 

Flight Of The Foo Birds 

(Columbia SEG 7863. EP. IIs. I}d.) 


Four tracks from the excellent ‘Atomic 
Mr. Basie’. “Kid From Red Bank” js a 
piano speciality, with Basie laying it 
down like the real old time Harlem 
professors. “Duet” is just that—by New- 
man and Thad Jones. ““Toad” is for the 


KEITH GOODWIN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


trombone section and the humourously 
titled “Foo Birds’ a vehicle for the 
energetic, bouncing horn of Eddie 
‘Lockjaw’ Davis. 

S.T. 


TEX BENEKE 


STARDUST: 

Stardust; Georgia On My Mind; Lazy River; 

Rockin’ Chair; Lazy Bones; Riverboat Shuffle; 

(21 min)—East Of The Sun; Blue Champagne; 

St. Louis Blues March; Bye Bye Blues; Meadow- 
lands; Blues In The Night March (17 min) 


(Camden CDN-116. 12inLP. 27s. 6d.) 


Nostalgic dance music by the Beneke 
orchestra reminiscent of the Glenn 
Miller band of the early forties. There 
is little here of jazz interest, but this 
is good value for those of you who 
like well played dance music, with close 
attention to arrangement and accuracy of 
playing. 

As the title suggests, one side of the 
record is a tribute to Hoagy Carmichael 
and includes a selection of his better 
known standards, with Tex himself on 
tenor. The reverse has the Miller in- 
fluence even more pronounced, even to 
the couple of march arrangements. 
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Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Mahalia Jackson Philips BBL 7289 **** 


Keith Goodwin Coleman Hawkins Felsted FAj 7005 **** 
Gerald Lascelles Mahalia Jackson Philips BBL 7289 **** 
Mahalia Jackson 
Tony Standish George Lewis 


Peter Tanner Coleman Hawkins 


Vogue LAE 12158 **** 








Philips BBL 7289 **** 


Columbia 33CX 10131 = **** 


Felsted FA] 7005 **** 
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REVIEWS 


TONY STANDISH: 


SANDY BROWN, TONY COE etc. 
BLACKSTICK: 

(a) Bali Ha’i; (b) Portrait Of Miles; (c) Please 
Don’t Talk About Me When i’m Gone; (d) Lover 
Man; (e) Tipsy; (f) Blue nm’ Boogie (20} min) 
—(c) The Needle; (f) High Priest; (a) Sans 
Humph; (g) § Cover The Waterfront; (b) Sugar; 

(a) 5/8ths (20 min). 
(Nixa NJL20. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


The British clarinettists are out in 
force on this record. Tony Coe throws 
in three tracks, using Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton’s rhythm section and John Picard. 
Sandy Brown performs twice with his 
Big Four, once with the Three, and pro- 
duces music strongly reminiscent of the 
Bechet-Spanier Four, including a delight- 
fully chunky rhythm backing, and it re- 
mains for Archie Semple, who normally 
performs in the context of Alex Welsh’s 
Dixielanders, to invoke shades of Pee 


Wee on his two quartet tracks. Bruce 


Turner makes one of his rare appearances 
with a clarinet to support Dick Heck- 
stall-Smith’s soprano sax on an exciting 
version of “Loverman”. Last but not 
least there is the Vic Ash Quintet. Vic 
concentrates on the more modern sounds 
of de Franco, and ably backed by Allan 
Ganley, he turns in two polished per- 
formances, which unfortunately seem to 
be rather out of line with the remainder 
of the music. 

This is a well-presented album, con- 
taining much of interest to clarinet 
lovers, and proving once again the vast 
strides which our home-bred jazz musi- 
cians have made in the past few years. 

(a) Tony Coe (cit); John Picard (tbn); lan 
Armit (p); Brian Brocklehurst (bs); Eddie Taylor 
(d). 14/11/58. 

(b) Sandy Brown (cit); Al Fairweather (tpt); 
Arthur Watts (bs); Bill Bramwell (gtr). 13/11/58 

(c) Archie Semple (cit); Fred Hunt (p); 
Chris Staunton (bs); Johnny Richardson (d). 
18/11/57. 

(d) Dick Heckstall-Smith (sop); Bruce 
Turner (cit); Harry Smith (p); Brian Brockle- 
hurst (bs); Eddie Taylor (d). 5/11/57. 

(e) as (b) but Fairweather out. 13/11/58. 

(f) Vice Ash (clit); Maurice Biella (vibes); 
Stan Jones (p); Arthur Watts (bs); Allan Ganley 
(d). 26/3/58. 

(g) Semple (cite); Hunt (p). 18/11/57. 


DAVE BRUBECK 
THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET: 
(a) Stardust; (c) At A Perfume Counter (18 
min)—(a) Alice Im Wonderland; (a) All The 
Things You Are; (a) Lulu’s Back In Town; (b) 
My Romance; (a) Just One Of Those Things 
(16 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12105. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


by 


PETER TANNER: 


THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET IN EUROPE: 

(d) Wonderful Copenhagen; (d) My One Bad 

Habit Is Falling In Love; (d) Tangerine (20 min) 

—(d) The Wright Groove; (d) Like Someone 
In Love; (d) Watusi Drums (23 min) 


(Fontana TFL 5034. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


RELAXING WITH BRUBECK: 
(e) Summer Song—(e) Plain Song; (f) Home 
At Last 


(Philips BBE 12230. EP. 12s. 10d.) 


The titles on these three records span 
almost six years in the successful life 
of the Dave Brubeck Quartet. My own 
taste for the group’s work has been 
acquired only in comparatively recent 
times, however, so it’s not surprising that 
the latest waxings appeal to me most. 
Recorded during the quartet’s extensive 
European tour. “In Europe” measures up 
to the group’s previous best—‘Dave Digs 
Disney”. This particular foursome 1s 
looser, happier and far more relaxed than 
any of its predecessors, and in bassist 
Gene Wright and drummer Joe Morello, 
Brubeck has found an ideal rhythm duo 
who have injected new life into the out- 
fit. On this LP, Brubeck is less inclined 
to get involved in unnecessarily complex 
and contrived piano progressions, while 
Desmond’s alto solos are more purpose- 
ful than the idle twitterings on some of 
his earlier recordings. “Copenhagen”, 
played waltz-time against Morello’s 4/4 
rhythm, is the best all-round perform- 
ance, with tasty blowing by Desmond 
and a thoughtful Brubeck contribution. 
The leader is showcased on “Habit”, and 
Desmond puts down some _ palatable 
things on “Tangerine” and “Like Some- 
one”; two good tracks. Wright is in the 
spotlight for “Wright Groove’, and if 
drum solos are your cup of jazz, you'll 
get a kick out of Morello’s tasteful, 
technically brilliant “Watusi Drums”. 
Incidentally, don’t be put off by the 
occasional bursts of slow handclapping 
—it apparently indicates enthusaism, not 
boredom; as in Britain! 

The Vogue record is not nearly so 
good. Its value, I suspect, is more histor- 
ical than musical. There’s a mechanical 
quality about the performance, and the 
lifeless rhythm section is most uninspir- 
ing. Desmond tries too hard, and doesn’t 
succeed in putting down anything worth 
writing home about, and Brubeck’s solos 
are ponderous and laboured. The nearest 
they get to swinging is on “Just One”, 
which has a few moments. “Counter”, 
recorded in concert at Boston three years 
later, is happier-—there’s a greater feel- 
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ing of unity between the four men, and 
the developing rapport between Brubeck 
and Desmond is especially noticeable. 
Recording quality is poor. 

The EP doesn’t call for any detailed 
explanation, since all the tracks were 
previously released on “Jazz Impressions 
Of The USA”. “Plain Song”, is an in- 
triguing little piece with a nice sequence 
by the leader and admirable drumming 
by Morello. 

K.G. 

(a) Dave Brubeck (p); Paul Desmond (alto); 
Wyatt Ruther (bs); Lloyd Davis (d). San Fran- 
cisco, September, 1952. 

(b) Brubeck piano solo. Same date. 

(c) Brubeck, Desmond, Eob Bates (bs); Joe 
Dodge (d). Berklee School Of Music, Boston. 
Summer, 1955. 

(d) Brubeck, Desmond, Gene Wright (bs); 
Joe Morello (d). Copenhagen. March 5, 1958. 

(e) Brubeck, Desmond, Norman Bates (bs); 
Morello. November 26, 1956—New York. 

(f) Same personnel—February 4, 1957, Holly- 
wood, 


CHRIS CONNOR 


(a)Moon Ray; (b) Poor Little Rich Girl; (c) Just 
Squeeze Me; (a) Fancy Free; (c) It’s A Most 
Unusual Day; (b) All | Need Is You (22 min)— 
(b) It Only Happens When | Dance With You; 
(a) Lonely Town; (b) Everything I’ve Got; (a) 
Driftwood; (c) I’m Shooting High; (c) My Shining 
Hour (19 min) 
(London LTZ-K 15142. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Though I am normally partial to Miss 
Connor's off-beat vocalising, this album 
must be counted as an exception, 

The album was concocted from three 
different sessions but no recording dates 
are given on the sleeve which contents 
itself with mellifluous tributes to Miss 
Connor from the leading participants in 
the accompanying groups. Chris has 
chosen some interesting material and has 
avoided the hackneyed standards, but she 
so twists and changes the melody lines 
of most of them that you never get the 
original theme—the somewhat compli- 
cated singing being helped not at all by 
the pretentious arrangements of British 
pianist, Ralph Sharon. 

Sam Most, Lucky Thompson, Eddie 
Costa, on vibes, and Ralph himself can 
all be heard briefly and the best track, 
to my ears, being “All I Need Is You”. 


P.T. 
(a) Chris Connor (vo) with: Sam Most (flute); 
Eddie Costa (vbs); Joe Puma (gtr); Ralph Sharon 
(pno); Oscar Pettiford (bs); Osie Johnson (ds). 
(b) Chris Connor (vo) with: Joe Wilder (tpt); 
Al Cohn (tnr); Eddie Costa (vbs); Ralph Sharon 
(pno); Oscar Pettiford (bs); Osie Johnson (ds). 
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(c) Chris Connor (vo) with: Al Cohn and Lucky 
Thompson (tnrs); Eddie Costa (vbs); Ralph 
Sharon (pno); Oscar Pettiford (bs); Osie Johnson 
(ds). 


JACK COSTANZO AND HIS 


ORCHESTRA 
BANGORAMA: 
(z) Bottlabud—(b) G and J Blues 
(Columbia SEB 10103. EP. IIs. 10d.) 


Although this group is led by the ex- 
Kenton conga drummer Costanzo, neither 
his drums or bongoes are very much in 
evidence. The first side is taken at speed 
with solos from all the front line. No 
one sounds very distinguished, Herbie 
Steward’s alto coming off best. Wiggins’ 
piano playing is the best part here. The 
reverse has a kind of r & b approach. 
More solos, and some of the worst trum- 
pet playing I have ever heard—Mr. 
Anderson fluffs and squeaks and sounds 
ugly into the bargain. Wiggins is again 
worth hearing. " 


(a) Costanzo (conga/bongo); Herbie Steward 
(alt); Bill Holman (ten); Rofl Ericson (tpt); 
Gerald Wiggins (p); Joe Comfort (bs); Lawrence 
Marable (d). 

(b) Tom Brown, John Anderson, Jack Coughlan 
and jack Mills replace Holman, Ericson, Comfort 
and Marable. Jan., 1955. 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


THE VINTAGE YEARS: 

(c) Crazy Rhythm; (a) The Breeze And 1; (b) 

Swinging The Blues; (e) Don’t Get Around Much 

Any More; (b) | Can’t Get Started; (b) How 

Deep Is The Ocean (22} min)—(a) How H'gh 

The Moon; (c) Moonglow; (c) Jive At Five; (a) 
Stardust; (d) Idaho (213 min) 


(Parlophone PMCI1076. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


The virtues of this  poll-winning 
band should have been _ shouted 
from the roof tops, but _ instead 
the recording company hangs onto 
the record for twelve months (they 
have had time to make six more like it) 
before letting the public hear it. This 
criticism, however, does not detract from 
the musical content. “Swinging The 
Blues”, “Moonglow”, and “Don’t Get 
Around Much” provide a generous cross 
section of the band’s excellent form; of 
their concise swinging orchestrations and 
of their front line “quintet”. Between 
them, Johnny and Dave Lindup have 
made a first-class set of arrangements- 
my only complaint being that the brass 
crescendos are a trifle too predictable 

The band makes the most of the two 
pieces culled from the Basie repertoire, 
not by copying, but by establishing their 
own identity through the well known 
themes. Danny Moss is in particularly 
good voice for “Stardust”, and both 
Dickie Hawdon and Dave Lee have their 
say in the final ride-out, “Idaho”. Mr. 
Dankworth has a band to be proud of, 
and one which is unlikely to rest on its 
laurels. 

G.L. 


(a) Johnny Dankworth (alto/cit); Dickie 
Hawdon (tpt/fr.hn); Laurie Monk (tmb); Danny 
Moss (tnr/bs-cit); Alex Leslie (bar/cit); Derrick 


Abbott, Stan Palmer, Colin Wright, Bob Carson 
(tpt); Tony Russell, Danny Elwood, jack 
Botterell, Garry Brown (tbn); Dave Lee (p); 
Eric Dawson (bs); Kenny Clare (d). London— 
10/3/58. 

(b) as (a). London—13/3/58. 

(c) as (a). London 20/3/58. 

(d) as (a). London—1/4/58. 

(e) as (a), with Johnny Scott (flute/piccolo); 
Jim Powell (tuba); Bill le Sage (vibes/glocken- 
spiel) added. London—20/6/58. 


WILBUR DE PARIS 


Petite Fleur—Over & Over Again 
(London HL-E 8816 45/78rpm. 6s. 7}d.) 


Wilbur de Paris’ New Orleans jazz has, 
for many years now, enlivened Ryans 

almost the only jazz spot left on New 
York’s 52nd street—and, no doubt, the 
popularity of Chris Barber’s recording 
of Bechet’s charming “Petite Fleur” has 
prompted this rather unexpected release. 

Though neither side can be said to 
be. particularly representative of the 
driving style of this group, this is a 
record that’s well worth having. “Petite 
Fleur” features Wilber Kirk on harm- 
onica and some subdued clarinet from 
Omer Simeon. The de Paris original on 
the reverse is a catchy tune with some 
electric guitar and excellent trumpet from 
Sidney de Paris. 

Pt. 


TOMMY DORSEY 


Chicago; Dry Bones—Mississippi Mud; There Are 
Such Things 


(RCA RCX-1012. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


These recordings from the forties by 
the late Tommy Dorsey’s orchestra are 
played in that impeccable swing style 
which made “The sentimental gentleman 
of swing” famous for almost two de- 
cades, 

“Chicago” swings along nicely and is 
played by a group which includes Charlie 
Shavers, who solos briefly, and a Sy 
Oliver vocal team called “The Sentiment- 
alists’. “Dry Bones” is a well played, 
if somewhat dull arrangement, with fair 
solo work on tenor from Boomie Rich- 
mond. 

“Mud” dates from 1947 and is a brassy 
arrangement with Ziggy Elman to the 
fore and a poor vocal by Gordon Polk. 
“Such Things” features Frank Sinatra 
and the Pied Pipers and is a dreary 
version of a lovely melody. 


_2y i 


DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND 


AT HOME: 
Riverside Blues; Sensation Rag — Savoy Blues; 
Georgia Camp Meeting 
(Philips BBE 12234. EP. 12s. 104d.) 
Energetic and musical good-time jazz 
from the well-known Dutch trads. Per- 
sonally, I find their music a little too 
cold for comfort, but it has a keen, 
happy sound and often, at the close of 
“Sensation” for instance, it swings gaily. 
It is also refreshing to listen to a 
traditional outfit that is not afraid to 
vary its instrumentation, although | 
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suspect that these boys are prone to 
overdo it. I always remember the 
wonderful sounds the Australians could 
get out of, two clarinets and cannot un- 
derstand the timidity of British musicians 
in this direction. 

“Savoy” and “Sensation” are the best 
tracks here, the former featuring a 
sparkling solo by Wybe Buma. Ex-leader 
Schilperoort’s soprano leads quite effec- 
tively on “Georgia’’, and “Riverside” is 
once more given the Oliver treatment. 

If they were slightly more tropical, 
this would be an excellent band. As it 
is, they come under the “Good Dixie” 
heading. 

TS. 


Wybe Buma (tpt); Peter Schilperoort (cit/sop/ 
d); Wim = Kolstee (tbn); Andre Westendorp 
(d/cnt); Dim Kesber (clit); Bob van Oven (bs); 
Arie Ligthart (gtr); Joop Schrier (p). Scheven- 
ingen, Holland. 13th September, 1955. 


RAY ELLINGTON 


ELLINGTON PLAYS ELLINGTON: 
Things Ain’t What They Used To Be; Prelude To 
A Kiss—Lady Mac; Satin Doll. 


(Pye NEP 24101. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


Pleasant interpretations of four ducal 
themes by the Ray Ellington Quartet. 
Most of the melody work falls on the 
shoulders of pianist Dick Katz, who 
proves himself an interesting, tasteful 
improvisor. The rhythm, if unexciting, is 
good and steady throughout, the guitar- 
ist providing some pretty solo passages. 

Their version of “Lady Mac” from 
Such Sweet Thunder is extremely clever, 
but all the routines have been neatly 
worked out. 

RS 


TAL FARLOW 


(b) Taking A Chance On Love; (b) Yardbird 
Suite; (b) You Stepped Out Of A Dream; (b) 
They Can’t Take That Away From Me; (a) Any- 
thing Goes (26 min)—(b) Like Someone In Love; 
(b) Meteor; (b) I Love You (a) You Don’t Know 
What Love Is; (a) Chuckles (26 min) 


(Columbia 33CX 10132. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


I don’t find Farlow quite so sympath- 
etic a musician as Barney Kessel, but he 
is a darned fine guitarist for all that. 
He exhibits a fantastic technique on the 
speedy “Stepped Out Of A Dream”, and 
most of his ballad interpretations are 
charming, if a littke mechanical. The trio 
work well together, the interplay of ideas 
on such tracks as “Can’t Take That 
Away”, being very ingenious. 

Eddie Costa is one of those locked- 
hand modernists, but he plays with 
swing, his solo’s showing imagination and 
humour. He is at his best on “Stepped 
Out Of A Dream’’—complete with ‘Tea 
For Two” quote—but he shows his 
capabilities on every track. Taking into 
consideration the somewhat limited in- 
strumentation, the range of moods is 
quite wide, and the swing undoubted. 


(a) Tal Farlow (gtr); Eddie Costa (p); 
Vinnie Burke (bs). March, 1956. 
(b) Same. June, 1956. 
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ART FARMER-DONALD BYRD 


TWO TRUMPETS: 
The Third; Contour; When Your Lover Has Gone 
(21 min)—Dig; Round About Midnight (23 min) 


(Esquire 32-072. 12inLP. 39s. 7id.) 


Whoever coined the phrase “hard- 
swinging New York approach” must 
have been talking about this type of 
music. Certainly it swings, but to my way 
of thinking, perhaps just a little too 
hard. With the exception of the two 
ballad tracks, the essence of subtlety is 
missing and little or no usage is made 
of dynamics to vary the mood. I'm all 
for healthy, vigorous jazz, but I’m 
afraid this tends to become overbearing. 
The fierce, aggressive quality of the solos 
is overdone and the never-ending bash- 
bash-bash of drummer Art Taylor 
irritates. 

Farmer is by far the better of the two 
trumpeters. He exercises far more con- 
trol over his improvisations than the less 
experienced Byrd, his “Lover” work-out 
being the best track in the album. You'll 
find some nice moments during Byrd’s 
“Midnight”, but I wasn’t impressed by 
the wild untidiness of Jackie McLean’s 
solos, which seem to lack purpose and 
direction. Barry Harris plays  well- 
constructed, expressive piano in a few 
places (notably during the opening to 
the blistering “Dig”) and there’s a rea- 
sonable chorus of bowed bass by Doug 
Watkins on “The Third”. 


K.G. 
Art Farmer, Donald Byrd (tpts); Jackie McLean 
(alto); Barry Harris (p); Doug Watkins (b); 
Art Taylor (d). New York—August 3, 1956. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


RELAXING WITH ELLA: 
Night & Day; Begin The Beguine; Just One Of 
Those Things; Anything Goes 
(HMV 7 EG 8423. EP. Tis. 14d.) 
My Happi A Satisfied Mind 


(Brunswick 05783. 45 & 78rpm. 6s. 7}d.) 


Four well-known standards by Cole 
Porter receive the Ella treatment, and 
very Satisfying it is, too. With Buddy 
Bregman’s orchestra in support, she 
makes the most of her opportunities. It’s 
hard to think of ayyone who could sing 
these numbers better; and why bother 
to try, for if you like Ella, you'll just 
want to sit back and enjoy these 
particularly “Just One Of Those Things”. 

The Brunswick coupling is very com- 
mercial, and even Ella is hard put to 
make much of the material, while the 
choir in the background doesn’t help any. 





RUSS FREEMAN / 
RICHARD TWARDZIK 


A Crutch For The Crab; Albuquerque Social Swim; 
Bess, You Is My Woman; Yellow Tango; Round 
About Midnight; I’ll Remember April—Richard 
Twardzik Trio (21 min)—You Stepped Out Of A 
Dream; Don’t Worry "Bout Me; Bock’s Tops; 
Yesterday’s Gardenias; At Last; Backfield In 
Motion—Russ Freeman Trio (16} min) 


(Vogue LAE 12117. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Here’s a good contrast in piano styles. 
On the one hand, we have the crisp 


fluency and uninhibited delivery of Russ 
Freeman, while on the other, we find 
the more introvert, esoteric approach of 
the late Dick Twardzik. Both men are 
excellent technicians and both demon- 
strate noteworthy composing talents. Of 
the two, I prefer Freeman, whose more 
freewheeling style is likely to have wider 
appeal. His two originals, “Tops” and 
“Backfield”, are up-tempo charts that 
come off particularly well, but no less 
successful are ‘“‘Gardenias” and “Dream”. 
Throughout his recital, Freeman is ad- 
erg supported by Joe Mondragon 
and Shelly Manne. 

Twardzik’s distinctive, singular con- 
ception is showcased best on the fascin- 
ating “Yellow Tango”, one of three 
scores he wrote for the album. The re- 
maining two—‘Crutch” and “Swim’— 
are both out-of-the-rut compositions 
which grow on you more with each hear- 
ing. His interpretation of Gershwin’s 
“Bess” is tasteful though somewhat un- 
adventurous, and there’s a delightful air 
of reflective prettiness about “Midnight”, 
which sounds less mournful than usual. 
Like Freeman, Twardzik js blessed with 
fine rhythm accompanists in Carson 
Smith and Peter Littman. 


K.G. 
Richard Twardzik Trio: Twardzik (p), Carson 
Smith (bs); Peter Littman (d). New Jersey— 
1954. 
Russ Freeman Trio: Freeman (p); Joe Mon- 
dragon (bs); Shelly Manne (d). Hollywood— 
1953. 


STAN GETZ 


AT STORYVILLE: 

Thou Swell; The Song Is You; Mosquito Knees 
(17 min)—Pennies From Heaven; Move; Parker 
51 (174 min) 

(Vogue LAE 12158. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


This session was recorded while Getz 
was working with this quintet at the 
famous Storyville club in Boston. It 
provides a wonderful opportunity to hear 
five inspired players creating excitement 
that doesn’t flag. Tiny Kahn was great 
company for Getz, as he played with that 
surge that keeps a rhythm section mov- 
ing. “Song Is You” is the most potent 
track, and Getz roars vehemently through 
the could-be-difficult middle sixteen bars. 
“Parker 51” is a very much up tempo 
“Cherokee” and Getz shows that he has 
observed some of Parker's thoughts with- 
out losing his own originality and 
identity. 

Al Haig accompanies tastefully and 
solos in a cool fashion. Raney’s guitar 
displays a big Charlie Christian influence 
and despite a rather muffled sound he 
gets his ideas across clearly. 

I wouJdn’t be without this record. 


Stan Getz (ten); Jimmy Raney (gtr); AI Ha'g 
(p); Teddy Kotick (bs); Tiny Kahn (d). 


WOODY GUTHRIE AND 


CISCO HOUSTON 


Take A Whiff On Me; Bad Lee Brown; The 
Golden Vanity; Cumberland Gap; Sourwood Moun- 
tain; Old Time Religion (16 min)—Columbus 
Stockade; Johnny Hard; Foggy Mountain Top; Bury 
Me Beneath The Willow; Skip To My Lou; 
Ezekiel Saw The Wheel (16 min) 
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(Melodisc MLP 12-106. 12inLP. 39s. 7}d.) 


We expect by now a certain measure 
of carelessness from the Melodisc com- 
pany, evidenced in this case by a variation 
of spelling between the record label and 
its sleeve and the fact that the note only 
deals with eight tracks out of the total 
twelve. The latter is due to taking the 
first four on each side direct from a 
Stinson original (SLP 53) and adding 
four more tracks, which presumably were 
not annotated. 

The Stinsons never were all that well 
recorded, presumably due to wartime de- 
ficiencies of materials or technicians, 
but one would hope that the grosser 
distortion could be removed in trans- 
cribing these tracks onto new masters. 
Not so, however, and the quality is 
poor—this record is best played on a 
machine of limited range. 

All the same, we are grateful for some 
more Guthrie music, even if not of the 
very best. “Ezekiel” is a definite dis- 
appointment, for the spiritual number 
does not suit the singers. “Take A Whiff” 
is a good opener. “Golden Vanity”, al- 
ways a sad and lovely song, is well and 
lazily sung and sports an unusual ending. 
“Johnny Hard” is better known under 
the name of “John Hardy”; tracks 1, 3, 
and 4 on the second side are Carter 
Family type numbers and receive appro- 
priate treatment. There is ample _har- 
monica accompaniment by Sonny Terry 
and passages of Woody's highly indivi- 
dual guitar picking, but the general 
impression is of rather a ragbag collec- 
tion, not up to the quality of the last 
record but one from the same source. 


G.B. 


CHICO HAMILTON 


with FREDDIE GAMBRELL: 
Lullaby Of The Leaves; Reservation Blues; These 
Foolish Things; Ex-Ray’s Friends (19 min )—Devil’s 
Demise; You’re The Cream In My Coffee; Midnight 
Sun; Five Minutes More (17} min) 

(Vogue LAE12160. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 

The leader and Ben Tucker both take 
a back seat for the elaborate piano 
ramifications of Freddie Gambrell. With 
a style moulded in the Tatum-Peterson 
line, one can expect everything or nothing 
from him, and in some ways one gets 
something of both. His heavy, thumped 
chords are strongly reminiscent of Oscar 
at his most pretentious, but Gambrell 
lacks the verbosity which is such a hall- 
mark of the Canadian’s work. In some 
respects his phrasing is more modern, 
but he can and does return to earth for 
the slow “Reservation Blues”, which is 
the top track of the session. He lacks 
the dexterity of Tatum, but is a much 
lighter and more listenable pianist than 
Peterson. Blindness struck him a few 
years ago, possibly enhancing his sense 
of touch and detail in the music he essays 
to play. Certainly there is much to hear, 
and his melodic extensions are more 
exacting than many from present day 
pianists. The Hamilton-Tucker team pro- 
vides exemplary backing. 

G.L. 


Chico Hamilton (d); Freddie Gambrell (p); 
Ben Tucker (bs). 














SMALL GROUP JAZZ OND 


MILT JACKSON KEN COLYER OD. 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN DJA! 
isk, Tate DORON QUARTET THE 
It should be emphasised that these sides} DEE 6466" re nen Sy 4 
represent in its embryo state the Modern Jazz This is one of those rare occasions when i ‘ 
Quartet, the most significant and inventive the precise, demure strains of piano ragtime Djan 


have been successfully treated by a small band. jaze | 
Scott Joplin, the undisputed King of ragtime style 
composers, either wrote or had a hand in most a Gy 


of the tunes on this record. This fact coupled deve: 
with Ken Colyer’s extremely sympathetic i 


approach has produced one of the most 


JAZ7 0 UARTET delightful recordings of its kind. rv 
ONE NEVER KNOWS HANK JONES V 


small jazz group in the New York scene today. 


LTZ-K 1 

The music on this LP was especially written by 
John Lewis for the film known here as ‘When the 
devil drives’. The playing of the Quartet Hank Jones is one of the leading repre- K 


again illustrates that they have struck the perfect sentatives of the modern school ofan: 
; Pent progressing to the styles of Waller, Wilson and 
balance between free improvisation and 


Tatum. He later came under the influence of 
formal composition. John Lewis, the group’s Bud Powell and Al Haig, and toured with Jazz Lr? 
pianist and motive force, is probably the most at the Philharmonic in 1947. This album is 

brilliant orchestral mind yet to emerge with a showcase for an exciting and able pianist. 


modern jazz. 
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WALLY FAWKES 4 
WALLY FAWKES AND HIS TROGLODYTES COZY COLE A 
| ila tata THE EARL HINES QUARTET, AL 
Taking as his starting point the New Orleans THE COZY COLE SEPTET py. 
clarinet-style of Noone, Bechet, and Johnny EARL’S BACKROOM AND Al 
Dodds, satin has modified this into a new £QZX FG ARAVAN * 
subtlety of his own. The present record 
sitll sitinde 66 the tear sin The name of Earl Hines is bound to figure, thi: 
7 ey y e jessina "  eccdiiinsist along with those of Duke Ellington and Louis anc 
Billie Holiday, with whom all the tunes Armstrong, in any list of the giants of jazz. ut 
are associated. Cozy Cole, born in East Orange, New Jersey in 






1909, made his first recording in 1930—with Jelly 
Roll Morton. The little group presented here 
for the first time includes several newcomers, 
and another two veterans of jazz: June, 
Cozy’s brother, and Walter ‘Phatz’ Morris. 








INIZCCA GROUP RECORDS 


DJANGO REINHARDT g ART TATUM 


DJANGO REINHARDT with | 
THE QUINTET OF THE FRENCH HOT CLUB ERE {obi TATUM TRIO 
Art Tatum’s piano style has not changed since 


SW yjGgFROM PARIS aus 
his earliest recordings in the 1930s, yet it has 














me Django Reinhardt was probably the most outstanding still not been surpassed by the modern 
band. jazz musician produced by Europe. He developed an individual developments of the contemporary jazz pianist. 
ime style quite different from that of his contemporaries. Django, Peterson, Bud Powell and almost every jazz 
most a Gypsy whose hand had been injured in a caravan fire, pianist look upon Tatum as the ‘master’ in 
led developed almost a freak technique, yet succeeded in piano jazz, for he says so much that it is 
executing inventive jazz. difficult for any other pianist to follow him. 
THE ALAN CLARE TRIO with 
WENDELL MARSHALL § és is 
ET Alan Clare was born in London in 1921. 
He is one of the leading British jazz pianists 
whose style may best be described as 
and ‘mainstream’ with modern overtones. His 
iim THE PREG ae! H GUESTS wonderful sense of harmony and his unique 
style have seldom before been captured on 
; For almost two years practically every album by Savoy has record, but his talent is unquestionably 
‘ contained the Trio as the rhythm team. Kenny Clarke might well destined to win him universal acclaim. 
be called the father of modern jazz drumming for it was he 
who introduced the particular cross-rhythms and interjections T0 u y Ki Ny S FY 
that have become the hallmark of the modern drummer. 
THE TONY KINSEY QUINTET 
AL C0 x kK 100T SI MS fx 94564 AT THE FLAMINGO’ SESSION 
AL COHN QUINTET featuring ZOOT SIMS This particular Quintet was formed in January, 
1957. Replacing tenorist Don Rendell and 
BY a $03 42007 baritonist Ronnie Ross in the frontline are 
Al did all the writing for this session with dominant emphasis, Joe Harriott and Bob Efford. These tracks 
as always, on the blowing. This format is all the more effective in were taped on the evening of May 16, 1957 
this case because of the uncanny rapport between Al and Zoot before a specially invited audience of ‘Jazz at 
uis and, for that matter, within the whole group. The very heart and the Flamingo’ club members, for whom Kinsey 
ia substance of this collection is its honest, unleashed swing. has been the resident attraction since 1953. 
ally 
a CS ) » THE DECCA RECORD 
5 ais COMPANY LTD 
: VLAULLAG DECCA HOUSE 
~aeconos | ALBERT EMBANKMENT 
LONDON SE1ll 





























RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


LIONEL HAMPTON 
Hamp’s Boogie Woogie—Indiana 
(Columbia SEB 10108. EP. IIs. 10d.) 


Two performances not of very great 
importance. On each side Hamp pro- 
vides lengthy solo passages, accompanied 
by his own grunts and all that is required 
from a distinguished quartet. “Boogie 
is the conventional collection of boogie 
(and other) tags which calls forth a con- 
siderable expanse of simulated swing, 
but which really needs the varied 
voicings of a larger group to add more 
than passing interest. For one thing, this 
is not the sort of jazz which really in- 
terests Peterson, who might otherwise 
have provided rather more — 

Lionel Hampton (vibes); Oscar Peterson (p); 
Ray Brown (bs); Buddy Rich (d). April 23rd, 
1954. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


THE HIGH AND MIGHTY HAWK: 

Bird Of Prey Blues; My One And Only Love; 
Vignette (223 min)—Ooh-wee, Miss G.P.; You’ve 
Changed; Get Set (173 min) 

(Feisted FAj7005. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Few words are more apt in describing 
Coleman Hawkins, doyen of tenor saxo- 
phonists, than those at the top of this 
review. He has reigned supreme and al- 
most unchallenged on the instrument of 
his choice for nearly three decades, This 
is the latest of Stanley Dance’s special 
mainstream series which he supervised 
so ably in New York last year. The only 
relative newcomer is Mickey Sheen who 
contributed to an earlier record in this 
series, with Rex Stewart, and who has 
worked with big bands and symphony 
orchestras. 

The long blues track, eleven minutes 
of “Bird Of Prey”, is the high spot, 
featuring seventeen choruses by Hawk, 
and some very pleasing sounds from 
Buck. Hank Jones is not my favourite 
pianist, with his short twisting 
phrases more suited to a modern 
group. However, I imagine It was a 
question of finding someone for the date 
who could keep pace with Hawk’s un- 
believable variations. “My One” and 
“You've Changed” are slow ballads, 
which are typical of the material the ten- 
orman has always played so brilliantly. 
“Vignette” and “Get Set” are up-tempo, 
bouncing numbers by Jones, which make 
ideal vehicles for the two-piece front 
line, the former being well suited to 
Buck’s imaginative trumpet. “Ooh-wee” 
is Hawk’s original, another medium 
bounce piece, in which he weaves an 
intricate pattern round a fairly simple 
theme. .« 

The great jazzmakers are becoming thin 
on the ground today. Hawk is one who 
has stood the test of time, and shows 
every sign of swinging better than ever. 
My only wish is that we in England 
should have a better opportunity to hear 
him in person than we have so far. This 
album is living proof of his greatness, 
and but for an outstanding LP in an- 
other field of jazz, would have my vote 
as record of the month. 

G.L. 


Coleman Hawkins (ten); Buck Clayton (tpt); 
Hank Jones (p); Ray Brown (bs); Mickey Sheen 
(d). New York—18-19/2/58. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS AND 
ROY ELDRIDGE 


AT THE OPERA HOUSE: 
Tea For Two—The Walker 


(Columbia SEB 10106. EP. IIs. 10d.) 


These two tracks are further excerpts 
from the “Jazz At The Philharmonic” 
concert held in the Chicago Opera House 
and are both gallery-fetching pryo-tech- 
nical displays. Hawkins and Eldridge 
were playing like this when I heard them 
at the Café Metropole in New York last 
December and, though I may be in the 
minority, it’s just the sort of brash and 
vulgar approach to jazz that I partic- 
ularly dislike. The beer drinkers at the 
Metropole bar loved it, but I longed for 
something a little more worthy of these 
two great musicians’ undoubted talents. 
There is little point in treating “Tea For 
Two” as though it were “Tiger Rag” 
and “The Walker’ is just a man- 
otonous series of riffs and doodles, with 
Hawkins beating Roy by a short head. 
This may be exciting to see and hear, 
but on record the jazz shortcomings are 
very’ apparent. 


A 
Coleman Hawkins (ten); Roy Eldridge (tpt); 
John Lewis (p); Percy Heath (bs); Connie Kay 
(d). 19/10/57. 


WOODY HERMAN 


JAZZ—THE UTMOST: 

The Preacher; Why You; Blue Satin; Bar Fly Blues; 

Wailin’ In The Woodshed; Roland’s Rollin’; (25 

min)—Stairway To The Blues; Try To Forget; 

Downwind; Ready, Get Set, Jump; Slightly Groovy 
(Small Crevice); Gene’s Strut (25 min) 


(Columbia 33CX 10129. 12inLP, 41s. 84d.) 


The feeling of mistrust which an album 
entitled “Jazz, The Utmost!”’ instinctively 
gives is unfortunately borne out by this 
mediocre collection of performances. 

The undistinguished group of young 
players (with the exception of Bill Harris 
and Woody himself) try very hard, and 
Woody plays some excellent alto, part- 
icularly on “Bar Fly Blues”, but it is 
not enough and the performances fall 
well below those achieved by former 
Herds. Gene Roland’s arrangements have 
some ingenuity, as for instance ‘“Stair- 
way to the Stars” and the Ellingtonish 
“Wailin’ In The Woodshed’—the latter 
with Woody on clarinet and some good 
tenor from Bob Newman. 


P.T. 

Woody Herman (cit/alt); Jimmy Cooke, Bob 
Newman, Jay Migilori (tens); Roger Pemberton 
(bar); John Cappola, Bill Castagnino; William 
Berry, Andrew Peele, Danny Stiles (tpts); Bill 
Harris, Willy Dennis, Bob Lamb (tbns); John 
Bunch (p); Jim Gannon (bs); Don Michaels (ds). 
(Jim Cooke plays most of the lead tenor; trum- 
pet lead is split between BiH Castagnino, and 
John Cappola). July 2nd and 3rd, 1957. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
NEWPORT 1958: 
An Evening Prayer; I’m On My Way; A City 


Called Heaven; It Don’t Cost Very Much; Walk 
Over God’s Heaven; The Lord’s Prayer (20 min) 
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—Didn’t it Rain; God Is Real; He’s Got The 
Whole World In His Hands; I’m Going To Live 
The Life | Sing About; Joshua Fit The Battle Of 
Jericho; His Eye Is On The Sparrow (20 min) 
(Phiilps BBL 7289. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


It is difficult at times to believe that 
this set was recorded in the open air, 
one wet Sunday morning before an aud- 
ience of some ten thousand people. 
Except for the spontaneous applause, the 
quietness is quite extraordinary, and is a 
very great compliment to the singer. 

This gospel singing comes very near 
to jazz. Mahalia uses her voice much 
as any instrumentalist will to build up 
his solo to a climax, slurring her diction 
and altering the rhythmic line in the 
same way as an improvising instrument- 
alist will to create tension. Her accomp- 
animent by Mildred Falls is often near 
enough to what we'd expect from a 
rhythm and blues pianist—the piano on 
“Walk Over” being very swingy. “H 
Don’t Cost”, “On My Way”, “Didn't It 
Rain” and “Joshua” are all extremely 
rhythmic. 

The quality of the recording is excel- 
lent, and Mahalia, spurred on by the 
reaction of the enthusiastic audience, 
sings as well, if not better, than she ever 
sang before. A remarkable record, by a 
remarkable singer. 

S.T. 


MILT JACKSON AND 
RAY CHARLES 


SOUL BROTHERS: 

(a) Soul Brothers; (b) How Long Blues (183 

min)—(c) Cosmic Ray; (c) Blue Funk; (d) Bags’ 
Guitar Blues (193 min) 


(London LTZ-K15146. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


And so the great “back to jazz’ move- 
ment goes on. The sleeve notes end by 
saying “It is nowhere paralysed ... by 
beatlessness, artiness, over-arrangement, 
or cheap tricks”. I think this is an accur- 
ate summing-up of a record which starts 
out as a memorial to Charlie Parker, a 
close and long associate of Milt Jack- 
son’s, All the pieces are blues, set out 
to feature Ray Charles on piano and 
alto, and Jackson on vibraphone, piano, 
and guitar. One of the most pleasing 
sounds on the record is the Parker-esque 
tenor work of Billy Mitchell, who re- 
cently joined the Basie band. Pettiford 
and Kay provide the ideal combination 
behind the ever-shifting front line, with 
Skeeter Best’s guitar ranging between the 
two. 

I confess to no great love of Ray 
Charles’ alto sound—it has the same 
arrogant hostility which I hear in Paul 
Desmond. His piano work is more ex- 
pressive, and he is rapidly becoming the 
outstanding blues player of his era. Milt 
Jackson’s vibes sound similar to his work 
with the M.J.Q., and almost as funky 
as Charles at the piano, but thinner in 
harmony; his guitar work is remarkable 
for its strong “plucked” sound, and I 
learn with surprise that this was his first 
childhood instrument. 

For those with a leaning for very slow 
blues I can recommend “How Long”, 
which may well prove to be a classic 
of its time—the rest are only up to 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


standard. This is a record which requires 
repeated hearing for the greatest enjoy- 
ment, and I am convinced that the work 
put into it is of a very high order. 


G.L. 

(a) Mile Jackson (p); Ray Charles (alto); 
Billy Mitchell (ten); Skeeter Best (gtr); Oscar 
Pettiford (bs); Connie Kay (d). 

(b) as (a) but Jackson (vibes & p); Charles 
(alto & p). 

(c) as (a) but Jackson (vibes only); Charles 
(p only). 

(d) as (a) but Jackson (gtr only); Charles 
(p only); Best out. 


JAZZ IS BUSTNG OUT ALL OVER 


Walkin; Monday Stroll; Sram; M.C. (20 min)— 
June Is Busting Out All Over; Stop; Sugar Dugar; 
Jan Cee Brown (22 min) 


(Lendon LTZ-C 15143. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Here is another assembly of left-overs 
from various Savoy sessions. Chief in- 
terest in which being the presence of so 
many members of tae current Count Basie 
orchestra—who keep popping up in twos 
and threes in most of these performances, 

The first and last tracks feature some 
excellent alto work from Phil Woods as 
well as Eddie Costa's tasteful piano. Both, 
and particularly the first, are very good 
performances of their kind. “Monday 
Stroll” is a typical Frank Wess perform- 
ance with excellent support from the two 
guitars of Kenny Burrell and Freddie 
Greene; the former being responsible for 
the solo work. “Sram” features Yusef 
Lateef and a little of him goes a long 
way for me—the performance is whimsi- 
cal and pretentious in turn with,as the 
sleeve notes point out, “much use of 
harmonic and rhythmic suspensions”. It 
is with some relief that one turns to 
Frank Foster’s driving tenor and Henry 
Coker’s individual trombone playing in 
the next track. Ronnell Bright, Sarah 
Vaughan’s accompanist, provides a neat 
piano solo and Donald Byrd plays with 
authority. 

The second side opens with a curtain- 
raising rendition of the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein standard helped along by 
those three stalwarts of the Basie reed 
section; Frank Wess, Marshall Royal and 
Charlie Foulkes. The ensemble playing 
here, arranged by Salim, is particularly 
notable. Novarro’s ‘Stop’ (based on 
“Pennies From  Heaven’’) is _ fussily 
arranged and played in that jerky modern 
style which I do not care for. It features 
some unoriginal and doodling alto from 
Sonny Redd. Finally, “Sugar Dugar’”, a 
pretty tune, well played by Ph!l Woods 
on alto and Benny Golson on tenor, 
rounds off a good collection of modern 
fare. 

PT. 

Walkin’: Billy Ver Planck (leader, arranger); 
Phil Woods (alt); Seldon Powell (ten/flute); Sol 
Schlinger (bar); Bernie Glow, Phil Sunkel (tpts); 
Bill Harris (tbn); Eddie Costa (p); Wendell Mar- 
shall (bs); Gus Johnson (d). 

Monday Stroll: Frank Wess (flute); Kenny 
Burrell (gtr); Freddie Greene (gtr); Eddie Jones 
(bs); Gus Johnson (d). 

Scram: Yusef Lateef (ten); Wilbur Harden 
(flugelhorn); Hugh Lawson (p); Ernie Farrow 
(bs); Oliver Jackson (d). 

M.C.: Frank Foster (ten); Donald Byrd (tpt); 
Henry Coker (tbr); Ronnell Bright (p); Eddie 
Jones (bs); Gus Johnson (d). 


Juns Is Busting Out All Over. A. K. Salim 
(leader and arr); Marshall Royal (alto); Frank 
Wess (ten); Charlie Foulkes (bar); Jimmy Not- 
tingham, Joe Wilder (tpts); Hank Jones (p); 
Wendel Marshall (bs); Bobby Donaldson (d). 

Stop: Sonny Redd (alto); Pepper Adams (bar); 
Wynton Kelly (p); Doug Watkins (bs); Elvin 
Jones (d). 

Sugar Dugar: Sahib Shihab (bar); Phil Woods 
(alt); Benny Golson (ten); Hank-Jones (p); Paul 
Chambers (bs); Art Taylor (d). 

Jan-Cee Brown: Billy Ver Planck (leader, arr); 
Phil Woods (alto); Seldon Powell (ten/flute); Sol 
Schlinger (bar); Bernie Glow, Phil Sunkel (tpts); 
Bill Harris (tbn); Eddie Costa (p); George 
Duvivier (bs); Gus Johnson (d). 


JONAH JONES QUARTET 


SWINGIN’ AT THE CINEMA: 

True Love; Tammy; A Gal In Calico; Around The 

iWorld; Love Is A Many Splendored Thing; 

Colonel Bogey March (13} min)—An Affair To 

Remember; Secret Love! Three Coins In The 

Fountain; Fascination; All The Way; Lullaby Of 
Broadway (134 min) 


(Capitol T 1083. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


Don’t let the album title put you off, 
this has nothing to do with the cinema, 
excepting that all the tunes have been 
at some time or another been featured 
in some film. Mr. Jones’ approach to this 
music is a simple one: keep close 
enough to the melody and whatever else 
you do, don’t forget to swing all the 
time. It is a good principle and has 
paid off as far as Jonah is concerned, for 
all his albums to date have rated exceed- 
ingly high in the sales figures. _ 

So that the trumpet sound will not 
become tedious, Jonah employs a variety 
of mutes to vary the tone colours; the 
rhythm is as jaunty as you please; and 
Jonah plays with impeccable taste and a 
fine round tone. There is enough of Arm- 
strong here to point to where Jonah’s 
affections lie, but there is also enough 
individual music to show that Mr. Jones 
is one of the best trumpeters playing 
today. 

I would not attempt to pick a best 
side from amongst these, although it 
might be mentioned that “Colonel Bogey” 
made me smile and that “Love Is” and 
“Secret Love” caused my feet to tap. 

For the first time in years (ever 7) 
jazz is creeping into the popularity polls 
—this record is one of the reasons. 


Jonah Jones (tpt); Hank Jones (p); Harold 
Austin (d); John Brown (b). 


DICK KATZ 


KOOL FOR KATZ: 

There'll Never Be Another You; Pet; Mirage; 

Makin’ Whoopee; Anitra’s Dance (11 min)—I’m 

Beginning To See The Light; The Jitterbug Waltz; 

Dick’s Boogie; Morning Glory; Lover (12 min) 
(Nixa NPT19033. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


Dick Katz, pianist-manager of the Ray 
Ellington Quartet, has lurked behind the 
scenes for too long. Now that he has 
been ‘discovered’ by Nixa, let us hope 
that he will make further appearances 
on record. He has a remarkably tidy and 
precise style, somewhat after Previn, and 
varies the mood of his pieces consider- 
ably. Grieg’s exacting “Anitra’s Dance” 
and his own “Dick’s Boogie” find him 
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in his most relaxed mood, but I have 
no fault to find with his sympathetic 
treatment of Ellington’s “Morning Glory” 
or the pensive “Mirage’’, which comes 
from fellow pianist Alan Clare. Dick 
is imaginative in his treatment of the 
faster pieces, developing his ideas with 
fluent ease. Only the occasional over- 
intrusion of the rhythm section detracts 
from the performance. 


G.L. 
Dick Katz (p); Harry Brown (d); Judd Proctor 
(gtr); Peter McGurk (bs). 


GENE KRUPA 


KRUPA ROCKS: 

Heart Of My Heart; Gone With The Wind; Pick 

Yourself Up; Fire Place Blues; But Not For Me 

(19+ min)—Memories Of You; Three Little 

Words; Avalon; 1! Only Have Eyes For You; 
Indiana (184 min) 


(Columbia 33CX 10133. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


An unimportant set that doesn’t really 
get anywhere. Each track has a round 
of solos from all the participants, but 
no one has much to say. 

Gail Curtis plays like a second-line 
Benny Goodman and pianist Teddy 
Napoleon lacks any originality, and does 
indeed sound like a poor man’s Oscar 
Peterson. 

Gene Krupa drums with his customary 
verve and beat, but the rest of it lacks 
any kind of punch or inventiveness. Not 
worth half the money. 


S.T. 
Gail Curtis (cit); Teddy Napoleon (p); Mort 
Herbert (bs); Gene Krupa (d). September 1957. 


CY LAURIE 


Old Miss Rag; Memphis Shake—Froggie Moore 
Rag 
(Melodisc EPM 7-89. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


Three numbers of unvarying tempo and 
unyielding tone, aiming to reproduce the 
general effect of the Johnny Dodds wash- 
board groups which recorded during the 
later twenties. These tracks entirely lack 
the fierceness and sweep of the original 
material, but at the same time show no 
signs of any going forward on the part 
of Laurie’s group. Satisfactory in a cellar, 
and amongst habituees of the mode, this 
music strikes dully on ears even slightly 
attuned to greater subtlety or variety. 

G.B. 


GEORGE LEWIS 


THE PERENNIAL GEORGE LEWIS: 

Ace In The Hole; It’s A Long Way To Tipperary; 

West End Blues; Jambalaya; Wolverine Blues (20 

min)—Take My Hand Precious Lord; Mack The 

Knife; Yakka Hula Hickey Dula; Careless Love; 
Hindustan (26) min) 


(Columbia-Clef 33CX 10131. I2inLP. 41s. 8}d.) 


It might seem unfair to compare these 
1957 recordings with those a_ similar 
Lewis band made for Bill Russell in 
1943, yet to do so is to immediately 
notice the shortcomings of the more re- 
cent efforts. First and foremost. Thomas 
Jefferson does not dovetail with George 
and Jim as did Kid Howard. In °43 
Howard was a trumpet player of im- 
mense power and imagination, but he 
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managed to integrate his playing into the 
ensembles. Elmer Talbert also succeeded 
in doing this. Jefferson doesn’t. He stands 
apart, strutting independently out in 
front. much as Louis does with the All 
Stars. Like his stylistic companions 
Buckner, Brunious, Cagnolatti and 
Davenport, the tricks he has assimilated 
from the swing era and his debt to latter- 
day Armstrong fit him more for the 
ensemble role in a post-Mutt Ory band 
than in a post-Bunk Lewis unit. 

Secondly, the piano is a poor substi- 
tute for the light 4/4 beat of Marrero’s 
magic banjo. Joe Robichaux solos well 
on every track except “Wolverine”, but 
his listlessness in the rhythm section badly 
upsets the balance of the ensemble 
sound. 

Finally, there is the “atmosphere” of 
the session. On the earlier date everyone 
was completely relaxed, at home in New 
Orleans, and the greatest comeback re- 
cords of them all were made while the 
musicians were warming up. From the 
sound, the Clef session was not made 
under such ideal conditions, and it is 
probably sheer luck that George has not 
suffered from Mr. Granz’ supervision as 
much as Louis, Ory and Murphy. But the 
tension is there, and anyone who has 
ever supervised a recording session will 
soon recognise the inhibiting _ self- 
consciousness that so often prevents 
musicians from giving of their best. 


So much for the comparisons. Judged 
now on its own merits The Perennial 
George Lewis is quite a record—ample 
proof of the continuing vitality of the 
greatest jazz of them all. Most of the 
ensemble passages move excitingly, not- 
ably on “Jambalaya”, “Ace In The Hole”, 
“Mack” and “Hindustan”. Jefferson is 
stiff at times but he builds his climaxes 
expertly and generally hurls himself into 
the fray with torrid enthusiasm. Jim 
Robinson is his usual swinging, punct- 
uating self, albeit a little cautious—there 
are no “miracles of uninhibited joy” here. 
George’s rich tone is beautifully record- 
ed, especially on “Careless Love” and 
“Precious Lord” and he soars and dodges 
among the horns with the good manners 
and a gracefulness that he must have 
inherited from his mother. Despite the 
fact that Drag is slightly under-recorded, 
and the previously noted lack of banjo- 
power, the rhythm section generates a 
casually electric beat, with Joe Watkins 
in particularly good form. 

In short, this is a fine, even a wonder- 
ful record that is not up to the standard 
of the finer and even more wonderful 
Climax sides. The more I play it the 
more I like it, and I know and you 
know that any record by George Lewis 
is a significant jazz event. Before closing 
however, some mention must be made 
of Nat Hentoff’s doleful album notes— 
they are pretty clueless. Like so many 
American critics he obviously has little 
sympathy with, or knowledge of, New 
Orleans jazz. The notes for a Lewis LP 
should be written by someone who loves 
and understands the music. It is not 
enough that they be written by a prom- 
inent jazz critic. 

TS. 


George Lewis (cit); Jim Robinson (tbn); 
Thomas Jefferson (tpt/vcl); Joe Robichaux (p); 
Joe Watkins (d/vcl); Alcide ‘‘Slow Drag’’ Pava- 
geau (bs). December, 1957. 


ALAN LOMAX 


SINGS SONGS FROM TEXAS: 

Ain’t No More Cane On This Brazis; Long Summer 

Day—i’m A Rambler And A Gambler; The Red 
River Shore 


(Melodisc EPM 7-88. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


Despite Alan’s struggles with pitch 
these are rewarding performances (after 
all, didn’t ’Bama have the same trouble?), 
enjoyable solely on their own merits. 
However, in the absence of the original 
Library of Congress recordings, they also 
serve as excellent documentaries. Alan 
Lomax states his position quite succinctly 
in his fine album notes—“If I have done 
no more on this record than indicate the 
value and worth of traditional folk sing- 
ing style to a city singer of folk songs 
like myself, I'll be pleased”. He can be 
well pleased. 

The cowboy songs on tracks three and 
four are truer to, and spring more natur- 
ally from, the singer’s own Texas back- 
ground than the Negro songs on the 
reverse, Nevertheless, the terrible poetry 
of “Brazis’, a Negro gang song from 
the sugar cane fields of South Texas, 
is well preserved, and “Summer”, a tune 
which was originally recorded for the 
Library of Congress in 1933, lopes along 
at an easy, swinging pace. Guy Carawan’s 
nimble picking and John Cole’s moody 
harmonica join the Lomax guitar in fill- 
ing the gaps. 

Definitely a good buy for the folk- 
minded. : 

TS. 

Alan Lomax (gtr/vcl); Guy Carawan (bjo); 
John Cole (hea). 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


BLUE HUMPH: 

(a) Forgotten Woman’s Blues; (b) Steppin’ On 

The Blues—(c) Blues At Dawn; (d) Blues In The 
Afternoon. 


(Parlophone GEP8724. EP. IIs. thd.) 


Whilst Graeme Bell’s Australian band 
was in England in 1951 Humphrey was 
able to borrow alto man Ade Mons- 
bourgh. The first track came from this 
session with Ade, and finds him blowing 
duets with Wally Fawkes. Unfortunately, 
inadequate rhythm work mars both this 
track and “‘Steppin’”, recorded a year 
later without Lazy Ade. 

The reverse features Humphrey's 
“mainstream” band of 1957, with Jimmy 
Skidmore and Kathy Stobart respectively. 
Both tracks are notable for the fine work 
put in by Tony Coe and the front line 
plays with Ellingtonian grace on “Blues 
In The Afternoon”. I am not certain 
whether I approve of the policy of 
issuing ancient and modern tracks on the 
same record. 


G.L. 
(a) Humphrey Lyttelton (tpt); Ade Mons- 
bourgh (alto); Wally Fawkes (cit); Johnny 
Parker (p); Freddy Legon (gtr); Mick Ashman 
(bs); George Hopkinson (d). London—26/9/51. 
(b) as (a) but Monsbourgh out, Legon (bjo). 
London—1/9/52. 
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(c) Lyttelton (tpt); Johnny Picard (tbn); 
Tony Coe (cit/alto); Jimmy Skidmore (ten); lan 
Armit (pno); Brian Brocklehurst (bs); Eddie 
Taylor (d). London—26/8/57. 

(d) as (c) but Kathy Stobart (ten) replaces 
Skidmore. London—S5/12/57. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


Saturday Jump; The Bear Steps Out 
(Parlophone R 4519 78rpm. 6s. 34d.) 


Good mainstream Lyttelton, to my 
mind the most interesting band doing 
anything in this country today. Ideas, 
interest, a number of soloists with true 
voices of their own, all within the frame- 
work of intelligent arranging, and a de- 
gree of swing. “Saturday” a bit of a 
killer-diller but rides nicely; ‘““The Bear” 
is easier and more interesting, and the 
trombone’s pedal flourishes put me in 
mind of period Higginbotham (does any- 
one still play “The Crawl’ ?). 

G.B. 


EWAN MacCOLL 


BARRACK ROOM BALLADS: 

Join The British Army; The Ghost Army Of 
Korea; The Ballad Of Wadi Maktil'a; The Young 
Trooper Cut Down In His Prime; Bless ’Em All 
(16 min)—Any Complaints; The Second Front 
Song; Seven Years In The Sand; Farewell To 
Sicily; Browned Off; When This Ruddy War Is 

Over (17 min) 


(Topic 10726. 10inLP. 29s. 6d.) 


Confront men with disaster—or better 
still, involve them in it—and they will 
create new songs for themselves, War, 
for instance, produced the British Army 
songs that Ewan MacColl sings here— 
cynical songs. satirical songs, poignant, 
violent, joyful and bitter songs to voice 
the communal feelings of men thrown 
together as they seldom are in “peace- 
ful” days. These, not the cheap, mob- 
rousing Tin Pan Alley ditties, are the 
real songs of war. Ewan sings them 
lovingly, inflecting, shaping and emphas- 
ising in just the right places, wringing 
the last acrid drop of bitterness from 
“Ghost Army” and injecting “Browned 
Off’ with all the rancour of a Jimmy 
Porter diatribe. 

In support. Jim McGregor’s guitar is 
muted and tasteful and Peggy Seeger’s 
nimble fingers fly. John Cole is his usual 
sensitive, mood-establishing self. 

This isn’t jazz but a distant relation 
whose acquaintance is well worth the 
making. 

T.S. 


Ewan MacColl (vcl); Peggy Seeger (bjo/gtr); 
John Cole (hca); Jim MacGregor (gtr/vcl). 


MELODY MAKER JAZZ POLL 
1958/59 


ALL THE WINNERS: 

Hark Dog; Scene 59, Act. 2; Monday Date (12} 

min)—Poll Winners; Sugar; Just For The Boys 
(12 min) 


(Pye NjT 518. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


Well. who does buy these Poll Winners 
records? Presumably the people who 
vote for all these winners, in the right 
order. I reckon they deserve a scooter, 
or a stainless steel sink, or something. 





ds 
an 
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Why not try it, Pat Brand—a new look 
poll? “If your coupon carries the same 
line as the panel of 59 top critics decide, 
we will give you a trombone; trip to 
The Lighthouse; sit-in with the Dank- 
worth Orchestra; 25 jazz deletions; Jimmy 
Rushing’s autograph—delete which is 
inapplicable.” 

We seem to have had the same sort 
of thing last year, only a bit different— 
I’ve just turned up the record and the 
reviews. Vic Ash is in it again, with one 
more in his group, and to me just as 
inexplicably—thin stuff. As for the Polka 
Dots, I loathe ‘em. Slick nasty singing, 
fearsome diction (just listen to the term- 
inal slurs) and the fact that it is a Hines 
tune does not redeem it in the slightest. 
Cleo Laine one of course expects to find 
here, there being remarkably little com- 
petition, but it is just a wee bit sugary 
for once (nothing facetious intended). 

Lennie Felix deserves a place this time, 
at least judging by the fact that the 
assembled critical faculty in conclave 
seems to have done its nut over his 
playing during the last few months. I 
was rather interested in the recent views 
of Leonard Feather (a very sound critic, 
believe it or not) who referred to the 
essentially old-fashioned sound of this 
pianist. A gentle ambling blues here. 

Which leaves the two “‘all-star” tracks, 
first on each side. Jerky and unrelaxed 
both, but “Hark Dog”, arranged by Ken 
Moule, is by far the better being at least 
homogeneous. Its two horns, Ross and 
Hayes, make music together far more 
than the oddly ill-assorted voices of 
Baker, Chisholm, Coe, and Turner, loosely 
strung together. Does anyone really de- 
rive a thing from these arranged jam 
sessions? Better by far to put together 
some tracks by real groups. Who should 
we say? Humph. Rendell. The Couriers. 
Try your own Poll. 


GB. 


MUSIC was born in AFRICA 
(Oriole MG 20026. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


A strange mixture of African and 
European music, much of it haunting 
and very tuneful. From such tunes as 
“Dinah” sung by ‘Sach’ Masinga and 
“Tenderly” sung by Thandi Mpambani, 
it would appear that the African is 
coming to recognise the basic jazz beat; 
which is surely something new in their 
urban music. 

_ Another musician who will surely 
interest you is Peter Makana. A virtuoso 
of the penny whistle he has certainly dis- 
covered the blues which he demonstrates 
both here (‘“Peter’s Blues”) and also at 
greater length on Penny Whistle Jive 
(Oriole MG 10022). Other tracks by him 
“Sweet Baby” and “Black John” could 
have come from one of the original Jug 
Bands. The rhythm teams are a bit stiff, 
but it looks as if jazz may have found 
a footing in Africa. 

S.T. 


MURDERER’S HOME 


Rosie; it Makes A Long Time Man Feel Bad-— 
Tangle Eye Blues; Sometimes | Wonder 


No More My Lord; Early This Morning—Whoa 
Back Old Alabama 


Stackerlee; Prison Blues—Black Woman; Old 
Dollar Mamie 


Road Song (Murderer’s Home); Jumpin’ Judy— 
Levee Camp Holler; Prettiest Train 


(NIXA NJE 1062, NJE 1063, NJE 1064, NJE 1065, 
EP’s. 12s. 10 
sill 

Derrick Stewart-Baxter has covered 
these in “Blues On Record”, and the 
twelve-inch LP from which they are taken 
was well reviewed by Graham Boatfield 
in December, 1957. Any enthusiastic 
comments from me would only repeat 
sentiments already expressed by these 
worthies, 

Actually, the prospective buyer would 
be better served by the original LP, if 
only because the EP’s, in the long run, 
are more expensive. But however you go 
about it, this is a collection that should 
be obtained, for in it are to be found 
the real human qualities that went into 
jazz and which, in a mere fifty-odd years 
of “evolution”, have nearly all been 
lost. ; 


TS. 


RED NICHOLS 


IN LOVE WITH RED: 

Wail Of The Winds; Speak Easy; Gobelues; 

Viennese Lantern Waltz; Morning Glory; Cool 

Tango (14 min)—Corky; Bugler’s Lament; The 

Beautiful Girls Of Berlin; Celeste; Manhattan Rag; 
Indiana (14 min) 


(Capitol T 999. 12inLP. 33s. 8id.) 


Micky mouse music, complete with 
choirs, hosts of fiddles, bongoes, flutes 
and every hideous device ever dreamed 
up. by some hell-bent A and R man. 
Nichols even manages to make nothing 
out of Duke’s beautiful “Morning Glory” 
—a difficult thing to do. 

For his next record, I would suggest 
he takes advice from the lady depicted 
on the sleeve—strip it down to the bare 
essentials. 

S.T. 


ALBERT NICHOLAS-JOE TURNER 


I'm Crazy *Bout My Baby; Joe’s Blues—Ain’t 
Misbehavin’; Honeysuckle Rose 


(Columbia SEG 7865. EP. Vig: 19€,} 


Fine, uncomplicated music by two 
practised and proficient professors of the 
art of jazz music. Albert Nicholas, who 
has been living in Paris for the past 
five years, does not record enough. He 
is one of the great clarinettists from New 
Orleans, with a ease of delivery and a 
fluent grace that one associates with 
Noone, Simeon etc. In company with Joe 
Turner he plays some most relaxed jazz. 
his improvisations being melodious and 
flowing. I particularly like the balance 
and smoothness of his choruses in “Ain’t 
Misbehavin’”’, but it is merely a matter 
of personal preference. as he plays ex- 
cellently on every track. ; 

Joe Turner, another European by ad- 
option, plays firmly in the Fats Waller 
tradition. Perhaps because three of these 
tunes are Waller compositions, but he 
sounds here more like Fats than usual, 
even at times introducing a Waller croak 
into his vocals. On the evidence of these 
tracks he must be one of the best of all 
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the Harlem stride men now living. 


Joe Tuner (p/vcl); Albert Nicholas (cle); Rolf 
Cizmek. (bs); Charlie Antolini (d). 


KEN NORDINE 


SON OF WORD JAZZ: 

The Smith Family; Miss Cone; Outer Space; Down 

Th2 Drain; Secretary; Bubble Gum (17 min)— 

Looking At Numbers; Anytime; | Used To Think 

My Right Hand Was Uglier Than My Left; Lem- 
ming; Bullfighter; Junk Man (17 min) 


(London LTZ-D 15145. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Entitled Son Of Word Jazz this is a 
follow up to the Nordine record reviewed 
in February. The same remarks apply. 
If you are in the mood it is sophisticated 
funny fare, but it never gets hilarious. 
The sleeve suggests two ways of listen- 
ing to the record. Just listening (using 
the ears of course), or watching some- 
one else listening. I even tried it with 
mirrors, but never raised more than a 
half-hearted grin. The musicians who 
play the, often, pretty music are, Fred 
Katz (cello), Paul Horn (woodwinds), 
John Pisano (gtr), Harold Gaylor (bs), 
Red Holt (d), Richard Marx (p). aii 


SANDY PATON 


FOLK SONGS OF LOVE: 
Colorado Trail; At The Foot Of Yonder Mountain 
—A-Walkin’ And A-Talkin’; Alberta 


(Collector JEA.3. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


This is the least satisfying of Sandy’s 
Collector EP’s. What was merely, on 
previous issues, an unwelcome but not 
unpleasant tendency to over-dramatise 
and “dress up” the material here be- 
comes a dominating fault. The treatment 
is too syrupy, too sophisticated, too 
coffee-bar-troubadourish. 

It strikes me that folk songs from any 
particular culture should be interpreted 
in the style of that culture—a Negro 
blues should not be sung in the same 
manner as an English love song. Thus, 
the most successful performance here is 
“Yonders Mountain”, where the song 
suits the singer’s style rather than, as 
it should be, vice versa. A comparison 
of “Colorado Trail’’ with another cow- 
boy song, Alan Lomax’s version of 
“Doney Gal” (Nixa NPL 18013), will 
further illustrate the inadequacy of 
Sandy’s interpretation. 

Anyone wishing to sample this singer’s 
work would, I feel, be better served by 
his first EP, Collector JEA 1. 

T.S. 

Sandy Paton (vcl/gtr). 


SANTO PECORA 


Rose Of The Rio Grande; Basin Street Blues; 
Twelfth Street Rag; Canal Street Stomp 


(Columbia SEB 10104. EP. lis. 10d.) 


These tracks feature good rough-and- 
ready Dixieland, with Santo’s trombone 
well to the fore. His opening solo on 
“Rio Grande” is a favourite of mine, 
and I also like Girard’s tightly muted 
solo on this track. The other tracks are 
unfamiliar, but Pete Fountain solos 
pleasantly in “Basin Street” and both 
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Santo and Pete go to town on “Canal”. 
“Twelfth Street” receives the sort of tear- 
up performance you'd expect, but it’s 
good fun, if not very inspired jazz. 


Santo Pecora (tbn); George Girard (tpt); Pete 
Fountain (cit); Fred Landeman (p); Lou Mas- 
senter (bs); Eddie Grady (d). March, 1950. 


DIZZY REECE QUARTET 


NOWHERE TO GO: 
Main Title (Nowhere To Go); The Escape And 
The Chase—The Search; The Sunset Scene 


(Tempo EXA 86. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


Only limited use has been made of 
jazz as incidental music for British films, 
but Dizzy Reece’s ambitious scores for 
the recent Balcon production “Nowhere 
To Go” are a step in the right direction 
and compare favourably with some of 
the colourful themes played by the West 
Coasters for Hollywood movies. Moody 
and expressive, these tracks rank among 
Dizzy’s most noteworthy compositions, 
and are outstanding examples of des- 
criptive writing. 

Both Dizzy and his front-line partner 
Tubby Hayes blow short, virile solos on 
“Main Title” and skate nimbly around 
the chords of the fast blues, “Escape 
And Chase”. This title opens with some 
insistent cowbell work by Phil Seamen. 
while the up-tempo sequences are high- 
lighted by Lloyd Thompson’s powerful 
bass-work. “The Search” (sub-titled “On 
The Scene”) is a down-to-earth blues with 
crisp, crackling trumpet, a generous 
helping of robust tenor, and excellent 
“walking” bass. “Sunset Scene” is a re- 
iteration of “Main Title’—a mournful 
melody that you'll find spinning round 
in your fead long after the record has 
finished. 

K.G. 

Dizzy Reece (tpt); Tubby Hayes (tnr/bar); 
Lloyd Thompson (bs); Phil Seamen (d). October 
2, 1958—tLondon. 


DON RENDELL JAZZ SIX 
Packet Of Blues—My Friend Tom; Tickletoe 
(Decca DFE 6501. EP. Ils. 54d.) 


Sprightly Mulliganesque music of 
considerable charm; fluent and efficient. 
The two tracks on side two are some- 
what brought down by the nervous over- 
reaching beat which at no point allows 
the group to achieve relaxation. “Packet 
of Blues” is a different matter, being 
shapely, well in hand, and with the whole 
group in accord. It provides a showcase 
for writer and arranger Bert Courtley, 
whose solo fully justifies the space 
allowed. To me it sounds like some of 
the best from the West. Try it, at least 
for the‘ first side. 

G.B. 

Bert Courtley (tpt); Eddie Harvey (tmb/p); 
Don Rendell (ten); Ronnie Ross (bar); Pete 
Blannin (bs) Andy White (d). 1958. 


ANN RICHARDS 


1'M SHOOTIN’ HIGH: 

I’m Shooting High; Moanin’ Low; Nightingale; 
Blues In My Heart; Deep Night; (15 min)— 
Poor Little Rich Girl; Should 1; I’m in The 
Market For You; Absence Makes The Heart Grow 
Fonder; Lullaby Of Broadway; Will You Still Be 


Mine (15 min) 
(Capitol T 1087. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


Though Ann Richards (Mrs. Stan 
Kenton) never sounded quite at ease with 
her husband’s orchestra, as did June 
Christy, she always struck me as one of 
his best vocalists. 

This is her first solo LP and she sings 
pleasantly, injecting a good deal of 
rhythm into such numbers such as “I’m 
Shooting High” and “I’m in the Market 
For You”. The orchestrations are by 
Warren Barker and the undistinguished 
accompaniments are conducted by Brian 
Farnon. On the whole, the material is 
well chosen, but the performances are 
not likely to be of any great interest 
to the jazz enthusiast. 

cy ia 


PREACHER ROLLO AND THE FIVE 
SAINTS 


DIXIELAND BALL: 
The Darktown Strutters’ Ball; Tin Roof Blues; 
Trombonium; Ballin’ The Jack 


(MGM-EP 682. EP. lis. 1}d.) 


It's always shattering to find one’s 
idols have their off days, and so it was 
last December, whilst at the Café Metro- 
pole in New York, I was surprised to 
hear Tony Parenti (in a group which 
included Louis Metcalfe) doing his 
best to emulate Sol Yaged, who usually 
plays clarinet there. There was none of 
the fire and inventiveness which is evident 
on so many of his recordings, and, in- 
deed, it is only Parenti’s fine clarinet 
work that raises this record out of the 
usual Dixieland rut, I also like Tommy 
Justice’s melodic and driving cornet work 

Tommy has never had the breaks he 
deserves. I remember hearing him at the 
old Hangover Club in Hollywood in 
1947 and citing him as one of the more 
hopeful Dixieland newcomers. Marie 
Marcus’ ricky tick piano, Jerry Gorman’s 
tailgate trombone and the rest of the 
rhythm section are merely a drag to 
Tommy and Tony. With a good group 
in support, this could have been a very 
much better record, but it’s still worth 
spinning if you like this type of jazz. 

Tommy Justice (cnt); Jerry Gorman (tbn); Tony 
Parenti (cit); Marie Marcus (p); Al Mattucci (bs); 
Rollo Laylan (d). Spring, 1952. 


THE ARNOLD ROSS SEXTET 


All The Things You Are; These Foolish Things— 
Once In A While; The Champ 


(Esquire EP 207. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


With so much new material reaching 
the market every week, I can’t under- 
stand why Esquire bother with re-issuing 
old tracks such as these. Recorded almost 
seven years ago, they haven't stood the 
test of time and only serve to indicate 
the vast improvement in the standard of 
British jazz since the early fifties. 

American Arnold Ross, a fine but now 
seldom-heard pianist, plays some pretty 
things on the ballads, “Foolish” and 
“While”. Ronnie Scott’s tenor reflects a 
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distinct Stan Getz flavour on “While”, 
and he blows his best solo on Dizzy’s 
“Champ”. Jimmie Deuchar’s trumpet 
solos are well constructed, and Humble’s 
alto is moderately pleasant, but unex- 
citing. The bad recording restricts com- 
ments on the work of Sammy Stokes 
and Jack Parnell. 


Jimmie Deuchar (tpt); Derek Humble (alto); 
Ronnie Scott (tnr); Arnold Ross (p); Sammy 
Stokes (bs); Jack Parnell (d). Stockholm— 
August 23, 1952. 


ARTIE SHAW 
September Song; Frenesi—Carioca; Special Delivery 
Stomp 
(RCA RCX-1011. EP. 12s. 10}d.) 


Four moderately representative record- 
ings by various Shaw groups dating from 
1939 to 1945. Artie solos characteristic- 
ally on the first track, but both this and 
“Frenesi” are commercial swing per- 
formances and not very distinguished. 

“Carioca”. which was recorded in 
January 1939, should be far less ponder- 
ous than it is, considering the presence 
of such musicians as Bernie Previn, Chuck 
Peterson, Johnny Best, Georgie Auld, 
Tony Pastor and Buddy Rich. Best track 
is the well known Gramercy Five ver- 
sion of “Special Delivery Stomp” which 
in some ways parallels the Goodman 
Quartet and Quintet recordings of this 
period (1940). Johnny Guarnieri’s harp- 
sichord playing is used effectively against 
Shaw’s incisive clarinet, while Billy 
Butterfield, Al Hendrikson, and Nick 
Fatool lend good swinging support. 


SOLO FLIGHT 


| Can’t Give You Anything But Love (Art 
Pepper with Leroy Vinnegar and Stan Levey); In 
A Sentimental Mood (james Clay with Bobby 
Timmons, James Bond and Peter Littman); Too 
Marvellous For Words (Lee Konitz with The 
Gerry Mulligan Quartet); Angel Eyes (Bill Perkins 
with Jimmy Rowles, Ben Tucker and Mel Lewis); 
If | Should Lose You (Richie Kamuca with Pete 
Jolly, Leroy Vinnegar and Stan Levey) (19 min)— 
1 Can’t Get Started (Chet Baker with Bobby 
Timmons, James Bond and Peter Littman); Isn’t 
It Romantic (Bobby Brookmeyer with John 
Williams, Red Mitchell and Frank Isola); It’s A 
New World (Bud Shank and Russ Freeman with 
Carson Smith and Shelly Manne); It’s Only A 
Paper Moon (Phil Urso with Bobby Timmons, 
James Bond and Peter Littman); September In 
The Rain (Harry Edison with Arnold Ross, Joe 
Comfort and Alvin Stoller); (18 min). 


(Vogue LAE 12106. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


This album of leftovers is rather more 
successful than others of a similar nature 
which have been issued recently. The 
artists have been well chosen for con- 
trast, and it gives one a good opportunity 
for comparisons. 

It is refreshing, for instance to listen 
to Art Pepper’s delicately phrased varia- 
tions on “I Can’t Give You” and then 
go straight to James Clay’s moody tenor 
interpretation of the Duke’s “In A 
Sentimental Mood”’, 

The two best tracks in the album are 
Lee Konitz’ exciting and incisive set 
of variatons on “Too Marvellous”, with 
good support from the Gerry Mulligan 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Quartet, and Harry Edison’s perfectly 
phrased and gently swinging revival of 
“September In The Rain”, with Arnold 
Ross’ piano well to the fore. Other good 
tracks are those by Bobby Brookmeyer 
and Bill Perkins, while less interesting is 
the Shank-Freeman flute and piano duet 
on “It’s A New World”, which is closer 
to light classical music than jazz. Chet 
Baker’s thin and cool variations on “I 
Can’t Get Started”, are enough to make 
Bunny Berigan turn in his grave. 


REX STEWART 


RENDEZVOUS WITH REX: 

(a) Tillie’s Twist; (b) Pretty Ditty; (a) Tell Me 

More (19 min)—(b) Danzon d’Amor; (a) My 
Kind Of Gal; (b) Blue Echo (204 min) 


(Felsted FAJ 7001. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is easy unpretentious music, which 
strikes happily on the ear. It is the work 
of a group of mature musicians, under 
the guiding hand of Rex Stewart who in 
addition to leading the group on cornet 
also had a hand in writing all six num- 
bers recorded. As is to be expected, the 
tunes are all tuneful, for Rex was always 
a whale of a man for melody. I part- 
icularly like “Pretty Ditty”, which is 
well named. and “My Kind of Gal”, 
a most catchy theme. 

From the first session, the outstanding 
track is the slow, charming “Tell Me 
More”. Rex’s muted chorus is one of 
his most expressive, and in addition there 
is a fine clarinet solo by Haywood 
Henry, some pretty piano from Willie 
The Lion and a good rousing, hot chorus 
by George Kelly. The last named also 
boots ,out a real tough one on “Tillie’s” 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 13) 


in New York. 

A question elicits the information that 
to Smith “always” means “before the 
first world war’’. 

This is just about all the “evidence” 
that Feather can produce in his anti- 
New Orleans campaign. 

On the question of whether jazz is a 
racial or social music he is slightly more 
convincing. But he has no answer to the 
fact that it is the African elements 
processed in some cases by journeys via 
the Caribbean—that make jazz what it 
is. Then, too, all the real giants of jazz 
Armstrong Ellington, Parker and Tatum 

have been Negros. 

When Feather drops the role of icono- 
clast, his book has a lot of value for the 
tyro. 

His series of chapters on the leading 
artists on each instrument seems to have 
no really important omissions, The chap- 
ter “The anatomy of improvisation” is 
an absorbing analysis of solos by men 
like Armstrong, Gillespie, Hawkins, 
Tatum, Wilson, Bud Powell, Jack Tea- 
garden and J. J. Johnson. 

All the more pity that the first half 
of the book is taken up by theories that 
Feather seems to have evolved in an at- 
tempt to discredit New Orleans jazz in 


—here is obviously a musician to be 
watched. Another underrated man _ is 
Haywood, who opens “Kind of Gal” in 
a jostling, humorous fashion and also gets 
the opening track going in splendid style. 
I like The Lion’s piano solo on this 
track—forthright, stride piano that is 
really solid. 

The other session should have had an- 
other guitarist, but he forgot to show 
up. The music doesn’t suffer, but the 
rhythm could have been stronger. Jeffer- 
son’s alto here is outstanding. He solos 
on “Pretty Ditty’’ “Danzon”, and “Blue 
Echo” and shows himself a brilliant and 
reliable musician, 

Rex shows up on every track and 1s 
heard in a variety of moods. There 1s 
no trumpet man playing today who em- 
ploys such a diversity of tone colours, 
and if at times his playing seems a little 
boastful, he can nevertheless blow some 
fine sounding jazz, when the mood takes 
him. Some of the ensemble work is a 
trifle rough in places, but this is a record 
I should hate fo be without. 

S.T. 

(a) Rex Stewart (cor); George Stevenson 
(tbn); Haywood Henry (bar/cit); George Kelly 
(ten); Willie The Lion Smith (p); Dick Cary (p) 
*‘My Kind Of Gal’’, Leonard Gaskin (bs); Arthur 
Trappier (d). New York 28/1/58. 

(b) Stewart with Hilton Jefferson (alt/cit); 
Garvin Bushell (bassoon/cit); Dick Cary (p/tpt); 
Everett Barksdale (gtr); Joe Benjamin (bs); 
Mickey Sheen (d). New York 31/1/58. 


PHIL WOODS-GENE QUILL etc. 


FOUR ALTOS: 

Pedal Eyes; Kokochee; No More Nights (194 min) 

—Kinda Kanonic; Don’t Blame Me; Staggers 
(20 min) 


(Esquire 32-074. 12inLP. 39s. 7id.) 


comparison with the work of his beloved 
modernists. 

I share his opinion about the bank- 
ruptcy of the New Orleans revival, but 
I vehmently reject his suggestion that this 
is reason enough to use Orwellian 
double-think to put the record “straight”. 

Mike Williams 


REALLY THE BLUES 
by Mezz Mezzrow and Bernard Wolfe 
(Jazz Book Club, 388 pp.) 

Meeting Mezz today one finds it diffi- 
cult to believe that this lurid tale is the 
story of his life, for a more gentle, un- 
assuming man it would be difficult to 
imagine. That Mezz was once a drug 
pedlar, an opium addict, who really 
scraped the bottom of life’s barrel, is 
hard to credit—and yet if we believe 
only half of what is written here, it is 
a staggering story. 

But shining through this murky tale, 
like a ray of sunshine in an English June, 
is Mezz’s honest love for jazz,-and the 
blues in particular, and it is only when 
he gets away from the music that he 
seems to lose his hold on life. Luckily 
for Mezz his devotion to jazz was always 
strong enough to guide him back, even 
from the bottom-most rung of the ladder, 
to a normal existence. 

Strong meat in places, it is a book 
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A little bit of this goes a long way: 
Four alto players, desperately trying to 
emulate Charlie Parker. It soon palls, 
especially when their individual talents 
don’t enable them to make it—the sense 
of struggle and erratic effort gives a 
feeling of unrest and uncomfortable 
tension. They take turns, like four musi- 
cal jugglers, all using the same second- 
hand tricks, It’s the old anti-social be- 
bop they're trying to keep alive here, 
and it makes the writing (what there is 
of it) sound very dated. 

Phil Woods is the most advanced 
player of the four, although Quill has 
his moments. 

This is a_ session I would rather 
forget. 

B.B. 


Phil Woods, Gene Quill, Sahib Shibab, Hal 
Stein (altos): Mal Waldron (p); Tommy Potter 
(bs); Louis Hayes (d). 


HARRY ZIMMERMAN 


BAND WITH A BEAT: 

Sentimental Journey; On Wisconsin; Night Train; 

Alexanders Ragtime Band; | Love A Parade (13; 

min)—The Breeze And 1; Washington Post March; 

St. Louis Blues; Washington And Lee Swing: 
Bugle Boy March (14 min) 


(Vogue VA 160132. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


For all those who go for the Glenn 
Miller big band type of sound, here is 
a record that you will enjoy. Big, beefy 
scores with a kind of military band 
swing, it is all recorded double forte. 
Not much solo work, and not much let 
up on the ear drums. Recorded in a 
gymnasium, I bet the recording engineers 
had a ball. 

S.T. 


you will find hard to put down, once 
you have started it. 
Sinclair Traill 


THE METRONOME YEAR BOOK 
1959 
(Illustrated. 130 pp. $1.25) 

The chief thing that strikes one about 
this year’s Metronome book is the ex- 
cellence of the photo coverage. The 
issue is literally packed with photogr aphs 

pictures of the jazz festivals; pictures 
of musicians, both old and new; and a 
fine photo-feature on the late Lester 
Young; all are good. 

The reading matter is variable. Bill 
Coss contributes a worthwhile study of 
Erroll Garner, which although factually 
interesting, just misses the humour that 
surrounds that pixie pianist. Frank Driggs 
crops up with another of his essays on 
Kansas City—this, a general survey of 
the music to be heard in that city today 
is well written and informative. Nat Hen- 
toff, in an article entitled ‘Men of Swing’ 
reiterates some statements and opinions 
by Albert McCarthy—all of which have 
been said by Stanley Dance, much better, 
some time ago. 

The usual ‘Musicians of the Year’: 
Annual Awards; and reportage on current 
small and large bands make useful refer- 
ence guides. Sinclair Traill 


(Continued on page 36) 

















B. Sharp 


Whilst imbibing a quiet beer in the 


“Champion”, I bumped into Kenny 
Graham. Now fit and well, he is being 
kept busy writing arrangements. 

He told me a beautiful story about a 
certain well-known conductor, who fre- 
quently supervised pick-up orchestras for 
recording sessions. He was well aware of 
the fact that most musicians held him in 
contempt. so he decided at the next 
session he would surprise them with his 
musical ability. During one passage, 
when the brass was to blow like mad, he 
had the arranger deliberately write a 
wrong note in the double-bass score, pp 
at that. 

Came the day of the session, and the 
band swung into rehearsing the number. 
Directly they came to the pre-determined 
place, the conductor rapped with his 
baton for quiet. 

“Bass, you played a B flat there, it 
should be B natural”. 

I should have liked to have seen the 
faces among the musicians. Come to 
that. I should have liked to see the 
conductor’s face if the musicians, upon 
reading this, recall the occasion. 


Wee Herd 


If my memory serves me correctly, 
Brian Nicholls chided me about a year 
ago for billing the Glenn Miller Orchestra 
directed by Ray McKinley with heavy 
stress on the words “GLENN MILLER” 
However, it would appear that he suffers 
no twinges of conscience when preparing 
publicity for the Woody Herman tour 
he is happily calling it the WOODY 
HERMAN HERD, even though there 
will be ten British musicians in the band. 

Colin Hogg. of the Dutton office, 
Keith Lightbody, Chris Barber’s manager 
and I were discussing the Herman tour 
one evening in the Cottage Club. We 
were continually interrupted by a young 
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woman with a heavy foreign accent who 
wanted to get into the act, accentuating 
points in the conversation by pulling on 
the lapel’s of Colin’s coat. In desperation 
Colin asked her is she had ever heard 
of Woody Herman, her reply was as 
follows :— 

“Yis! I haf seen ze cartoon three times. 
He voz a mouse which comes from 
Holland to New York. He sez I am your 
country couzzin. I know Voody 
Hermans”. ; 


April Shower 


The London Jazz Clubs take on a new 
look in April. The Lyttelton Club is 
presenting Clara Ward and the Ward 
Singers from Sunday Sth April till Wed- 
nesday 8th April, and Humph and his 
band will back them every night. This is 
something you should not miss, for I 
have never heard a group sing with such 
a beat. These girls generate enough heat 
to burn up the joint. 

Carmen McRae, on the cooler side, 
will be appearing at the Flamingo during 
the first two weeks in April. She will not 
be touring the country, so this will be 
your only opportunity to hear her. 

For both clubs this represents a new 
departure; I hope that they both meet 
with success, for if they do we can expect 
the policy to continue, thereby giving us 
the opportunity to hear the best American 
singers in intimate surroundings. 


aie. Vol 2. 


May blossoms forth with the second 
British tour of Norman Granz’ “Jazz At 
The Philharmonic”, this time featuring 
Ella Fitzgerald, Stan Getz, Roy Eldridge. 
The Gene Krupa Quartet, the Oscar 
Peterson Trio, the Lou Levy Quartet and, 
of course, Norman Granz in person. This 
time they will kick-off at the Royal Fes- 
tival Hall on Saturday, 2nd May. 
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Norman should really have fun with 
the coloured lights at the R.F.H.—per- 
haps Desmond Kayton should help him. 


Alex on the spot 


I spent eight days on tour with the 
Louis Armstrong show during March. By 
now, you will have read all sort of 
reviews of the shows, not to mention 
details of the number and types of pills 
that Louis consumes daily, the exact size 
and number of white handkerchiefs that 
he carries with him and the footage of 
recording tapes that he conveys with 
him from date-to-date. I will — you 
any such additional details, all I want to 
say is that everybody seemed to enjoy 
themselves and that the Alex Welsh band, 
plus Bruce Turner put up a wonderful 
show under difficult conditions. 

It is no fun for a British group to 
open up a concert that features one of 
the greatest American jazzmen. Alex 
carried off his 35 minute spot admirably 
and earned himself genuine praise. I only 
hope that the British jazz public give him 
increased support in the future — he 
deserves it. 


New Orleans to Old Kent 
Road 


The only opportunity I get to talk 
business with Peter Burman these days is 
if I drop into the Lyttelton Club—he’s 
the manager there now. 

On one such occasion, the Mickey 
Ashman band was on stage, blowing 
some pretty happy jazz. They “honoured” 
me by dedicating a number to me entitled 
“Jack Higgins is getting middle-aged 
spread Blues”. 

The audience looked a little amazed 
and surprised! 

Later in the evening the band swung 
into a jazz version of the old Cockney 
song “There Was I Waitin’ At the 
Church”, 

I looked amazed. 
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Defence of 


Michael Gibson 


It is a lamentable, and at the same time 
significant fact that modern jazz, today, 
should need serious defending: not from 
the usual gibes of an ignorant public, 
but from people one would, charitably, 
expect to know better — jazz fans, 
critics and musicians themselves. 
Charlie Mingus has had more open 
criticism from Miles Davis than anyone 
else (“I hope I don’t have to hit 
Mingus again today”); Dave Brubeck’s 
success appears to have aroused real 
ire, and his efforts at retaliation by 
extravagant praise of Armstrong have 
fallen rather flat; the Ducal head has 
been shaken, and Ellington has remarked 
that bop isn’t progress at all. But since 
the Armstrong-Gillespie fracas was 
patched up things have been rather dull. 
Even Sinatra has told us how much he 
loves Davis, Collette, Roach et al, though 
the last check on his record preferences 
showed a bias in favour of Basie and 
Rogers—a fact to be enlarged upon later. 

The critics need be less circumspect; 
some of them have to sell copy on invec- 
tive. There is Blesh, of course, but even 
Dance and company tend to steer clear 
ot him—his arguments, when existent, 
are inclined to be vulnerable. A neat 
little collection of scribes, though, keep 
the attack going steadily, and a large 
percentage of jazz tans help them. 

This state of affairs, frankly, I find 
most distressing. I am by no means a 
modern fan exclusively (witness my 
affection for Tatum, Webster, Edison and 
the like) but af the same time I can find 
a lot I admire in the music. The criticism 
of it by some people who have, of late, 
begun to accept rock’n’roll because (a) 
it’s not as popular now—and therefore 
more attractive to our pseudo-intelli- 
gentsia, even now looking for a substitute 
tor suede boots, and (b) because its 
affiliation with trad-jazz can no longer 
be disputed, and therefore it must be 
good, I find hard to tolerate. 

The reason for this sudden onslaught 

and there is only one, though the 
reasons for the antipathy are rather more 
varied—is that our critics, amateur and 
professional, are beginning to feel their 
new-found independence. University dons 
no longer turn white at the mention of 
jazz: Mrs. Worthington is quite willing 
to let her daughter go to a jazz club, if 
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only to show off her new sweater; and 
Mr. Dance is probably writing to a 
bigger audience than ever before. Jazz, it 
would appear, is here to stay. And the 
trads and mainstreamers, some of them, 
basing their judgment on a collection of 
Chris Barber records, and some hasty 
sleeve-note reading, now turn to the mod- 
erns and say: it isn’t jazz. This, of course, 
is undermining their own position, Every- 
one—modernists included—has _ been 
campaigning to get jazz accepted, not 
as a cult of the creatures, but as a genuine 
musical form. This aim has largely been 
reached. The days have passed when 
elderly colonels, hearing an out-of-tune 
trumpet and a tinny banjo, would murmur 
sadly about this jazz nonsense; and now 
the bigoted ones, having gained tolerant 
acceptance for their own music, turn 
to Davis and company and disregard 
any purely musical judgment: it’s not 
jazz, they bleat. 

Very well, then. If they maintain it 
isn’t jazz, let them judge the modernists 
on musical standards, just as they expect 
the general public to judge their efforts, 

not condemning it as jazz, but listening 
to it as music. But will they? No. It’s 
not jazz? Finis. They'll agree, those of 
them who have heard any, that Wagner’s 
music isn’t jazz, either; but they won't con- 
demn him out of hand. They still havea 
sneaking suspicion that serious music is 
above their own taste; and _ besides, 
Wagner’s dead, so he must be good 
Morton, Oliver, Dodds, you know. 
Clifford Brown? Oh, thats different: 
bleeding to death in a hospital is a surer 
sign of greatness than a normal road 
accident. 

Even the critics prefer to condemn the 
moderns as non-jazz, rather than Listen to 
their product as music. It is true that a 
fairly legitimate argument has been raised 
in the critics’ favour: these people say that 
they are playing jazz; if they are not, then 
their basic premise is faulty, and they 
can be dismissed forthwith, Legitimate, 
that is. as long as vou can give ,a satis- 
factory definition for jazz, which you 
can't. And where does Ellington fit into 
this?——he doesn’t even claim to play jazz. 
Is to plav jazz without trying an equally 
heinous offence? 

Obviously, the = situation becomes 
absurd hereabouts, a mere bandying of 
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mental and verbal gymnastics. Let us 
look at these modernists, then, and 
examine them under the lowest common 
denominator: that of music. pure and 
(sometimes) simple. 

The modernists, I feel, are at a dis- 
advantage, as soon as they are recorded, 
by the very nature of their music. Stanley 
Dance has criticised Miles Davis’ record- 
ing of “Well L Didn't” because of the 
trumpeter’s reiteration of a single note 
and we can sympathise with Mr. Dance. 
Here he is, fresh raised to ecstasy by Lock- 
jaw Dayis and Jonah Jones, putting on the 
Miles record. And suddenly, there it is: 
that damned note! Fifteen, sixteen, seven- 
teen ... (times, or choruses), And should 
Mr. Dance ever put this record on again, 
if only in mistake for Earl Hines, he will 
know just what’s coming: fifteen sixteen, 
seventeen . . . This is a rather extreme 
example, but should suffice for the sugges- 
tion | am putting forward that most jazz 
records do not improve with the keeping. 
_ Mention a typical trad record to a trad 
fan—and nine times in ten, he'll think of 
the melody; mention a typical modern 
record to a modern fan, and he’s more 
likely to think of Parker's descending 
chromatic run in the ninth chorus. The 
modernists, you see, tend to state, suggest, 
or even omit their basic melody, and 
then fly off on an improvisation, generally 
based on the chord sequence. The trads 
state the tune, improvise on the melody, 
state the tune. Ellington states the melody 
and harmonically improvises. If there 
is a solo, his background work main- 
tains the thematic interest, and = such 
soloists as Carney and Hodges never stray 
far from the melody in any case. (The 
same. without the ducal overtones. can 
be said of the big band records of Basie 
ete. that Sinatra favours) 

The moral, | think, is fairly obvious 
It is stressed by the advent of the LP, 
and the introduction of twenty-minute 
versions of “Time on My Hands”. The 
record-buver, listening to his trad band 
or Ellington, gets a fairly high percentage 
of the original melodies: the tunes will 
maintain his interest when he grows tired 
of the solos. With a modern LP. he gets 
maybe four tracks The melody is 
often superior “Moonlight In Ver 
mont”, for example but a combined 
total of five minutes original melody in 

















three quarters of an hour’s listening 
won't satisfy him in twelve months the 
way it does now. He can listen to the 
lengthy improvisations, study them, 
assimilate them, and then his interest in 
the record begins to fade. For only in 
rare cases can we expect a spontaneous 
improvisation to be better than a care- 
fully thought out melody, particularly 
when the improvisation is continued 
much longer than the original theme. 

Musicians, in particular, tend towards 
this attitude—the number of jazzmen 
whose collection contains a majority of 
vocals is surprising—and here, then, most 
of the difficulties lie. Had Mr. Dance 
heard Davis’ marathon reiteration at a 
concert, he would be equally discomfited; 
but he wouldn’t expect it to happen 
again. Thus, Davis’ semi-quavered solo 
on “Will You Still Be Mine”, heard at 
a concert, stands a good chance of leav- 
ing the listener with the happy impression 
ot an exuberant improvisation; his slow 
“Funny Valentine” stands a good chance 
of being atmospherically correct. But put 
these performances on wax, and “Mine” 
at the ninetieth hearing becomes merely 
technical accomplishment, “Valentine” 
becomes a dirge. 

Ah, but that doesn’t happen with 
Louis, cries the trad fan. Granted. It 
doesn’t happen with Presley, either. The 
fact is that Armstrong’s concept of music 
differs from that of Davis. The former, 
too, is generally more effective in concert, 
but both here and on wax his recent 
offerings have had the _ inspirational 
calibre of “Joe Bloggs sings Gershwin”. 
The modernists however provide us with a 
fleeting glimpse—a thing of beauty, whose 
gossamer wings won't bear up to the 
wrong sort of examination. We have to 





take them on their own grounds, not the 
arbitrary definitions of a Blesh. With 
Davis and company, the meaning, the 
symbolism, is as important as the sound. 
You listen until you know the solo; then 
you can stop listening. 

Analogies never prove anything but the 
same thing is apparent in the art most 
complementary to. music, poetry. Yeats’ 
best known poem is “Innisfree’’; his best 
poem is “Among School Children”. In 
the first, we have merely a creative sound 
picture, the. melody; you think of the 
way Sinatra sang “Just One Of Those 
Things” the night you were jilted. In the 
second, the sound of the words isn’t im- 
portant, but the problem of meaning in 
the poem, the improvisation, is; you think 
of Brubeck’s version of the number the 
night you went to the concert. Sitting on 
top of a bus, if you want a nice pleasant 
poem to say under your breath, you'll 
plump for “Innisfree’—you know “Child- 
ren”, but there’s no point in saying it. 
Sitting at home, if you want to feel sorry 
for yourself, you'll play the Sinatra 
version—you know Brubeck’s, so there’s 
ro point in hearing it. 

This attitude, one feels is akin to 
Ernest Newman’s theory, when he re- 
marked that, if stranded on a desert 
island, he would prefer the musical scores 
to any actual records. “Heard melodies 
are sweet, etc.” 

This might seem to be a _ strange 
approach to the non-cognescenti; but it 
is a legitimate approach, employed by 
more peopie than is generally suspected. 
How many of his records do you think 
Miles Davis keeps? Or Lester Young? 
How many did Tatum keep? One could 
extend the list ad infinitum, to include 
musicians of every type. 


That, perhaps, is the main drawback 

in the appreciation of modern jazz—a 
magnification of this trend beyond any- 
thing previously known. There are other 
disadvantages, of course—many people 
are disturbed by the frequent fluffs, 
bathos. banalities, pretentiousness, even, 
ot fhe music. The reason for this lies in 
the fact that many of the moderns 
attempt too much. They over-reach them- 
selves—trying to remedy the dearth of 
great jazz musicians today. 

Yes, the dearth, How many actively 
great ones have we left? Duke, Hodges, 
Carney, Webster, Dickinson, are generally 
acknowledged. Personally, I would add 
Getz, Shirley, and Davis. But excluding 
these, who? Take the trumpet position, 
tor example. We can choose befween the 
steady, pleasant mediocrity of Jonah 
Jones, the stylised offerings of a muted 
Edison, the effusive Braff. No wonder 
Davis is reaching higher and _ higher. 
And where is the pianist to equal Tatum? 
Can we blame the immature New- 
born for trying, blame Monk his 
eccentricities? 

Modern jazz has not yet found its feet 

John Lewis has not yet written the first 
true jazz symphony, Norman Granz’ 
permutations haven't enough winning 
lines. But this music isn’t to be derided 
solely on the grounds of personal opinion. 
There are, by detinition, no absolute 
standards in music. Dance and company 
are entitled to state, subjectively, that they 
dislike the idiom; but they are unable to 
prove, objectively, the truth of what they 
say—they have failed to give us detailed 
examples, they can offer only the general 
derision of people who maintain that to 
think is dangerous. 
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114. King of the Electric Guitar 

Some of the information given re- 
garding alternate masters proves to be 
incorrect in respect of the Charlie Chris- 
tian LP on Philips BBL7172. This was 
mentioned first by George Ellis in the 
September 1958 issue of Dobell’s News 
and is confirmed by D. R. Connor in his 
book B.G.—Off the Record. Six Appeal 
and Till Tom Special are the same 
masters as the 78 r.p.m. issues on Parlo- 
phone R2772 and R2752, though the 
latter has had the Basie introduction 
deleted. Solo Flight by Charlie Christian 
with the Benny Goodman Orchestra is a 
previously unissued and alternate master 
to the 78 r.:p.m. issue on Parlophone 
R2798. Other information given about 
alternate masters etc., both in the March 
1958 issue of Jazz Journal and in Jazz 
Discography 1957 in Just Jazz 2, is 
correct. 


169. Showpiece for Drums 

Paul Willetts of Birmingham writes 
that at the concert given by the Dave 
Brubeck Quartet at the Birmingham 
Town Hall on February 15, 1958 Brubeck 
introduced an original which at that time 
had not been named and which was 
a showpiece for drummer Joe Morello. 
Paul Willetts wants to know the title 
subsequently given to this piece and if it 
has been recorded. Possibly some of 
Birmingham’s Brubeck fans who were 
present at this concert can provide the 
answer. Possibly Watusi Drums on Fon- 
tana *‘TFL5034? 


1. Easy Does It. 

The first paragraph in this column 
gave the personnel of the Benny Good- 
man LP on Capitol LC6557 and a few 
months later a letter was received from 
Dennis Huggard of Christchurch, N.Z. 
who disagreed with some of the details 
given. A request to Capitol Records of 
Hollywood was answered with personnel 
details for all titles but this seemed only 
to add to the confusion. Since then re- 
quests for personnel information have 
been received from Michael Sparks of 
Hounslow and C, J. Hayes of the R.A.F. 
The book B.G.—Off the Record by D. 
R. Connor clears up the various doubtful 
points and so here are personnels, matrix 
numbers and recording dates as given by 
Mr. Connor. Sweet Georgia Brown was 
recorded in Hollywood on February 12, 
1947 by a quintet consisting of Goodman, 
clt; Ernie Felice, acc; Jess Stacy, p; 
Harry Babasin, bs; Tom Romersa, d; and 
I Can't Get Started was made seven days 
later by a trio of Goodman, Stacy and 
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Romersa. Puttin’ On The Ritz and I 
Never Knew I Could Love Anybody 
were recorded on April 6, 1947 by a trio 
of Goodman, clt; Jimmy Rowles, p; Tom 
Romersa, d. With Makin’ Whoopee we 
are back with the quintet but this time 
the personnel is Goodman, clt; Jimmy 
Rowles, p; Al Hendrickson, g; Harry 
Babasin, bs; Tom Romersa, d; and the 
recording date was April 23, 1947. On 
December 9, 1947 the group was en- 
larged to a sextet of Goodman, clt; Red 
Norvo, vib; Mel Powell, p; Allan Reuss, 
g; Artie Shapiro, bs; Bill Douglas, d: 
for the recording of That's A Plenty. Two 
days later the same group except for 
Jake Porter, tpt; replacing Allan Reuss, 
g; recorded Henderson Stomp and Be- 
have Yourself. On the second title the 
vocal is taken by Benny Goodman and 
R. D. Connor notes that Allan Reuss is 
supposed to rejoin for this number but 
cannot be heard. Matrix numbers for 
these titles in order are 1631, 1659, 1843, 
1844, 1859, 2796, 2830 and 2832. 


170. Four or Five Times 


Peter Rablah of London has written 
about an American LP by the Paul Des- 
mond Quartet featuring Don Elliott on 
Fantasy 3235. One side of the disc lists 
four titles Jazzabelle/A Watchman’s 
Carroll/Everything Happens To Me/ Let's 
Get Away From It All. However, Peter 
Rablah advises that there are five tracks 
and of these the second sounds like I’ve 
Never Been In Love Before, the fourth 
sounds like How About You and the fifth 
sounds like Jeepers Creepers. Can some- 
body sort out what is actually on this 
record? 


148. Rockin’ Chair 


As Dave Carey points out, this matter 
is still very far from clear. He says that 
everybody seems to be speaking very 
glibly of the ‘other’ vocalists being Car- 
son Robison and that this would imply 
that he takes the part of the boy. Dave 
Carey states that actually Carson Robison 
is the old man and the real element of 
doubt lies in whether or not Hoagy Car- 
michael takes the part of the son. Taking 
the three Carmichael discs, Dave Carey 
says that Hoagy definitely sings Georgia; 
Robison definitely sings the sailgr on 
Barnacle Bill and the old man on 
Rockin’ Chair;~and Joe Venuti is res- 
ponsible for the Popeye coda on 
Barnacle Bill. This leaves us to conjec- 
ture regarding the boy and the fair 
young maiden. Are they, asks Dave 
Carey, one and the same and are they 
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to be reconciled with Hoagy’s masculine 
delivery on Georgia? In this book B.G. 
—Off the Record D. R. Connor gives the 
vocalists for Rockin’ Chair as Carmichael 
and Irving Brodsky and on Barnacle Bill 
he indicates that the vocal is taken by 
Carson Robison and chorus (Hoagy Car- 
michael and Joe Venuti). It seems that 
Mr. Connor is a bit off the mark here 
and that Dave Carey is the nearest to 
a correct solution. Some further con- 
sidered opinions about the vocalists on 
these Carmichael records’ will be 
welcomed. 


158. Without Bix 


Apropos the information sent in by 
Bill Myatt and Roy Evans about Bix and 
Paul Whiteman’s China Boy, Dave Carey 
puts this question. If Secrest plays Bix’s 
chorus (hatted). who is responsible for 
the few typical bars (open) by Secrest 
immediately preceding it? Over to Bill 
Myatt again and if Charles Wareing 
would like to enter the arena his observa- 
tions would doubtless be interesting. 
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—624— 
WITH LOVE TO S.C.LF. 


“Passive tolerance is a poisonous 
notion. It’s a kind of contempt, a con- 
descension. This is what minority groups 
feel bitterly—and resent bitterly. 

“But brotherhood is simply decency be- 
tween human beings. You know, it’s 
amazing how long peoples have been 
bolstering their own egos by preserving 
a sense of superiority over others. It’s 
really the basis of all snobbery. But 
brotherhood emphasizes differences. And 
I tell -you, I’m not a ‘melting pot’ man. 
Where people are all alike, it’s dull as 
dish water. I'm for the pluralistic society. 
Where you respect the wonderful differ- 
ences between people—that’s where you 
get unity”. 

Dr. Lewis W. Jones, 
“New York Post’, 
12.2.59 


—625— 
THE ELLINGTON ELIXIR 


The Ellington band returned to New 
York from Florida in February and a 
period of exciting activity ensued. There 
were two recording sessions for Columbia, 
both of them unusual in many respects. 

At the first, the suite originally played 
at The Great South Bay Festival was 
recorded. This consists of three parts, 
Red Garter, Red Carpet and Red Shoes, 
and features Britt Woodman on the first, 
Russell Procope on the second, and Jimmy 
Hamilton and Shorty Baker on the third. 
Red Carpet, as those fortunate enough 
to hear it in England will recall, is a 
particularly attractive piece with brilliant 
climatic development and _ Procope’s 
clarinet in a delicious, Bigard-like vein 
that contrasts sharply with Hamilton’s 
style. 

All Of Me featured Rabbit and bones, 
as heard in England. Satin Doll, unl-ss 
memory fails, was not greatly different 
from the Capitol version, but it remains 
such a popular item in the repertoire 
that Columbia needs it, too. Ready, Go 
was for Gonsalves, who was ready and 
went. Trilly, a short but groovy number, 
featured Ray Nance’s tasteful trumpet. 

Dizzy Gillespie, no less, then divested 
himself of a glamorous, fur-lined overcoat 
(acquired in London) and guested on 
Upper Manhattan Medical Center. Studio 
impressions can be misleading, but it 
seems to us that Dizzy has reached a 











maturity in which he no longer employs 
many of the mannerisms we objected to 
in the past. But perhaps that solid rhythm 
section contributed to the communication. 
Last, was Hello, Little Girl, a romping 
blues with Jimmy Jones on piano and 
several choruses each from Dizzy AND 
Jimmy Rushing! Heaven knows what 
Basie will say about this. Listening to the 
playback, Duke said, “When the cats 
hear that piano, they'll say, “Duke was 
really wailing!” 

The next day Duke really did wail 
when he recorded with Johnny Hodges 
for Norman Granz along with Harry 
Edison, Les Spann (g), Sam Jones (b) 
and Jo Jones. This was one of the most 
enjoyable sessions we have ever attended. 
The titles were St. Louis Blues, Royal 
Garden Blues, Beale Street Blues, Love- 
less Love, Basin Street Blues, Weary 
Blues, Squeeze Me, Stompy Jones and 
Goin’ Up. (Al Hall replaces Sam Jones 
on the last five). While it was wonderful 
the previous day to observe the skill, 
wisdom and humour with which Duke 
obtained the orchestral results he wanted, 
it was equally wonderful to see him in a 
setting of greater freedom such as this. 
We believe that if all the different takes 
of this session could be issued. a new 
appreciation of Duke as a pianist would 
result. On each take of each number his 
introductions and solos seemed almost 
entirely different one from another. It 
was the most remarkable example of 
improvisation, of spontaneous and truly 
imaginative invention we have ever had 
the good fortune to hear. The champions 
of Monk and Garner should have been 
there! His Capitol piano album had 
suggested as much, but this proved to us 
that. excent for Fatha, Duke is the 
greatest pianist in jazz today. Them 
there words is measured. It is only a 
pitv that recording does not seem to do 
full justice to the sound he gets from the 
piano. 

Johnny was beaming. His solemn and 
forbidding stage manner was nowhere. 
As a leader on the date. he had at first 
to encourage a reluctant Duke to take 
extra choruses. It was amusing to see 
him cajoling his boss, sometimes literally 
rubbing his back. He played Ike a serene 
dream himself. of course. and afterwards 
there were ceremonial and celebratory 
libations of Seagram’s V.O.—‘“Care for 
a taste. voung mn?” Gradually. how- 
ever, as the long session rolled on, Duke 
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began to assume more of the responsibili- 
ties of leadership, to suggest routines and 
methods of treatment. Even Jo Jones, 
usually a law unto himself, received and 
adopted Duke’s suggestions with good 
grace. Then, too, Jo approved the music. 
It is always easy to tell—he dances to 
the playbacks. Sweets was in excellent 
form, very assured and consistent. Les 
Spann, a gifted guitarist who also plays 
flute, had been recording with Dizzy in 
the morning. He got a richly musical 
sound from his amplifier and had many 
pretty and original ideas, but it seemed 
to us that he did not swing very much. 
For Al Hall, as he admitted days later, 
the session was the experience of a life- 
time: “I could hear all those chords 
coming up from the piano, but which one 
was [ going to take?” His big sound and 
beat made him an improvement on Sam 
Jones. There were so many great per- 
formances that day, but the one that 
stays in our memory was a version of 
Loveless Love at a very slow tempo. 
That, Duke tells us, is one of his 
favourite songs. 


When we entered the Columbia studio 
again one midnight the following week, 
we thought at first we were in the wrong 
place. Nine symphony percussionists, in- 
cluding Chauncey Moorhouse, faced the 
door. They faced the Ellington band, too. 
The two works on which this assemblage 
performed were unusual and quite de- 
lightful. And, yes, they jumped! Duke 
conducted the symphony section with 
special charm and ardour, and his in- 
structions were faithfully interpreted. 
After the departure of the tympanists, 
xylophonists, trianglists, etc., the band got 
down to other business and cut three 
more originals. The last, as is so often 
the case, was made in the remaining few 
minutes of the session, and was the most 
exciting. It was a jumping piece for 
rhythm, the dependable and _ indefatig- 
able bones, Ray, Rabbit and Carney. 
Titles are not yet for publication. 


A few days later, Duke introduced his 
own “jazz festival’ for a week at the 
Apollo Theatre. Dan Morgenstern will 
no doubt be reporting on this, but we can 
confirm that, despite the long hours in- 
volved. it was a happy time. Besides the 
band. with Ozzie Bailey and Lil Green- 
wood, there were Ernestine Anderson, 
and a great group led by Sweets which 
included Jimmv Forrest, Jimmy Jones, 
Joe Benjamin, Charlie Persip and Jimmy 
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Rushing. When this small band came to 
he end of its jam session, the Ellington 
band joined in for a fare-thee-well, with 
Rush hollering the blues. We just wished 
Vic Bellerby could have been there. 
During the inevitable medley, we could 
have led him to a bar around the corner 
where they gave two drinks for the price 
of one. But you had to get back for 
Jones, to which Procope was adding a 
coda on a plastic whistle. 

The Monday following the Apollo bit, 
Duke flew off to California for a day or 
so to deal with the music for the movie 
of “The Anatomy of Murder”, Fortu- 
nately, the band will stay in the East for 
a while, and there is a Harlem breakfast 
ball in the offing, and a concert up here 
in Connecticut, organised by Irving 
Townsend, at which we're promised a 
pre-hearing of some of the 1959 Newport 
material. 

As if all this were not enough, there 
are a couple of really superb new Elling- 
tonish albums on the market. One on 
Coral, under Mercer Ellington’s name, 
features Johnny at his best—and Ben 
Webster, too. Two of the finest pieces 
are Broadway Babe and Ruint, both in a 
thoroughly authentic vein, and _ both 
arranged by—you’d never guess—Andy 
Gibson. 

The other album, under Johnny’s name, 
is on Verve and is called “The Big 
Sound”. Like the last one, this shows 
the kind of music Johnny prefers—swing- 
ing with a strong beat, and lots of good 
solos. No doomy or sugary moods! 
Four tracks are by the full band with 
Strayhorn at piano, four by twelve pieces, 
and four by eleven pieces. In the notes, 
by Nat Hentoff, Johnny gives Bechet 
all the credit as his major influence. As 
for his own style, yesterday, today and 
tomorrow, Johnny says, “I never have 
had any idea of changing”. That’s a 
comfort to know. 


—626— 
F IS FOR FATHA AND FORESIGHT 


“After every war there is a_ great 
change in music. Happened last time; it 
will again”. 

Earl Hines, 
“Metronome”, 
February, 1945. 

“It’s just like after the first war, almost 
exactly the same. You know, after a war 
it takes time for all the ideas to be 
clarified, and only when they are clari- 
fied can a really unified musical style 
develop. Today, there is a great mess of 
styles—everybody is writing something 
different. It may take a few decades 
before all the styles are normalised, be- 
fore a unity of style can develop”. 

Paul Hindemith, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, 
15.2.59. 

We know about the “great mess of 
styles”, but it is tough if we are to wait 
“a few decades”. The last one has been 
too darn long. 


—627— 
HAMP AT THE RITZ 
We went up to the Ritz Ballroom, 
Bridgeport, one night recently to catch 
Lionel Hampton. He has a much stronger 
band now than that he took to England 


and he is very keen to go back. The 
personnel, which has been fairly stable 
for some time, is: 

Ed Mullens, Dave Gonzales, Arthur 

Hoyle, Eddie Williams, tp; Louis 

Blackburn, Clarence Watkins, Marcus 

Wade, tb; Bobby Plater, as & fl; Leon 

Zachary, as & c; Andy McGee. ts & c: 

Edward Pazang, ts & fl; Lonnie Shaw, 

bs & fl; Billy Mackel, g; Bob West, b; 

Wilbur Hogan, d: Cornelius *‘Pinoc- 

chio” James, vocal; Lionel Hampton, 

vibes, d, p. 

The section work has much improved, 
and for the last set they brought out 
several very attractive originals. One 
arrangement, for the novelty-hounds, 
featured three flutes and two clarinets 
on Satin Doll. Oscar Dennard had just 
gone to Europe and the band had no 
pianist in the rhythm section. This was 
a real break, because it meant that 
Mackel took far more solos than usual. 
Soloists new to us who impressed were 
Zachary, Andy McGee and Blackburn. 
Hogan played excellent big-band drums 
and his beat was much appreciated by 
the dancers, Pinocchio, born in Cincinatti, 
is a veteran entertainer who has been 
singing since 1944. He opened with 
Every Day, a little like Joe Williams, 
and then rocked through an assortment 
of blues with an entirely different kind 
of drive and abandon. As a blues singer 
we found him far more convincing and 
enjoyable than Joe, because his is a 
less conscious form of artistry. Offstage, 
he is a genial, unpretentious personality. 
Ed Mullins played beautiful obbligati 
behind him and also took the best trum- 
pet solos of the night. Of the two 
altoists, we preferred Bobby Plater, but 
both swing, Zachary playing a_ harder, 


more forcing style. Lionel, unnecessary 
to add, broke it up with drumming and 
vibes features. 


—628— 
COINCIDENCE 
“The University of Georgia Jazz 
Society has cancelled the appearance of 
the Dave Brubeck Quartet because the 
bass player is a Negro”. 
Item in the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, 


the Apollo Theatre in Harlem that week. 


—629— 
JUMPING JUBILEE 


If one had the time, one could live 
in the New York recording studios and 
hear more good jazz in a week than in 
a year at concert halls. That canny 
young man, Mose Allison, says in the 
March “Metronome”: 

“I like music to be fluent and un- 
contrived. The important thing is simply 
to get in the mood and let it flow—some- 
thing that doesn’t happen too often at 
concerts, There always seems to be an 
aura of grave dedication about the con- 
cert setting”. 

Now, Ruth, you know that’s the truth. 
And many musicians are now so accus- 
tomed to working in record studios that 
no question of nerves arises, and they 
are soon “in the mood”. 

But sometimes the mad whirl of re- 
cording in New York brings you to 
terrible dilemmas, Which would be the 
more rewarding, to go with Charlie 
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Shavers to hear him accompany Lena 
Horne, or to go with Charlie Shavers to 
hear him accompany Marilyn Monroe? 
We couldn't decide, and went to bed, and 
got up early next morning, and reported 
by 9.30 at the Jubilee studio for a Sy 
Oliver session. 


There is nothing quite like a Sy Oliver 
session. There’s a highly professional at- 
mosphere, a mutual respect between 
leader and men, a conscientious approach 
to the work in hand, no time-wasting, 
and, when someone goofs, no recrimina- 
tions. Sy selects reliable musicians who 
can read off the scores and make them 
sound like something the first go round. 
Then, perhaps, he will correct a section’s 
phrasing by singing the way he wants it. 
Soon he is issuing final instructions: 
“Rock this baby all the way!” Or, “Play 
it like a danceband—just swing every- 
thing”. Or, “Make this broad, fat and 
pretty”. Or, to Shavers, “Charlie, I want 
a high, loud and raucous solo”. Or, 
when there’s an alteration to make in the 
arrangement, “Letter D, fellas, D as in 
devil’. Then it’s “"Way down!” to the 
bones, or “Hit it!” to the trumpets, and 
soon the old, magnificent Lunceford 
climate is re-established. 

The band we heard that morning had 
three trumpets, three trombones, five 
reeds and five rhythm, one of the last 
being a Latin-American specialist. Solos 
were by Charlie Shavers and Jimmy 
Nottingham on trumpet, Lawrence Brown 
on trombone, Sam Taylor on tenor, Phil 
Bodner on clarinet, and Frank Ortega 
on piano. Recording still cannot do full 
justice to the power of big bands like 
this. Even the massive stereophonic play- 
back speakers give only a relatively thin 
reproduction of the reality. The weight 
and precision of the brass are less 
majestic on records, and the interplay 
and balance of the sections do not have 
the same significance. With Sy, the solos 
always seem incidental, of secondary 
importance to the arranged ensembles. 
When we suggested to him that these 
arrangements were too good for per- 
formances of only three-minute duration 
(nothing, after all. happens with this kind 
of jazz on singles yet), he said he was 
merely fulfilling the company’s require- 
ments. Then he grinned, and added, 
“Anyway, I have no soul!”’ That you can 
interpret as you will. 

His Dizzyland had a Géillespie-like 


figure for opening and closing theme, 
and surging choruses, with Sam Taylor 
soloing, in between. 77 Sunset Strip and 
an untitled original were both superb 
examples of Sy’s warm-textured, rocking 
Lunceford style. Then Della Reese came 
in and cut a couple of vocals with the 
band, and after that there was an instru- 
mental mambo, made in the last few 
minutes, Sy tapping claves, Don Lamond 
handing over to the L-A expert and 
taking the shakers, the five reeds doubl- 
ing on clarinets (Dave McRae on bass 
clarinet), and the brass shouting its collec- 
tive head off. The reed section, inciden- 
tally, was always very accurate and 
quick off the mark; it consisted of George 
Dorsey (as), Phil Bodner (as & c); Sam 
Taylor and Seldon Powell (ts) and Dave 
McRae (bs). 

There are several Sy Oliver LPs to 
look out for. Jubilee’s ““‘The Story of the 
Blues”, made with Della Reese singing 
and narrating, has some pretty fascina- 
ting re-creations on the part of the band. 
Dot’s “Sentimental Sy” has the band 
playing Sy’s Dorsey arrangements, and 
Sy’s singing. and is a delight if you’re 
a Lunceford man. Somehow, we never 
heard the arrangement of Blue Skies 
before. It’s a special kick. Then there’s 
Decca’s “Sway It With Flowers”, made 
when we were here last year, on which 
Sy achieves fruitful contrasts between a 
big string section and a group of normal 
jazz instrumentation. 


=~ oe 
PLEASE APPLY 


‘‘American prosperity needed the Beat 
Generation just as Lear needed the Fool, 
or as a dictator, to be ruthless, needs to 
be hated. But if the recession begins in 
earnest and there is once again poverty 
and unemployment in the States, the 
Beat Generation will begin to seem 
nothing more than a tiresome and taste- 
less joke”. 

A. Alvarez, 

“The Observer”, 
Christmas Book 
Supplement. 


—631— 
ALSO 


In case you think we've been exclu- 
sively concerned with big bands this 


past month, we would report that Dicky 
Thompson has a quartet at the Club 38 
in Paterson, N.J., which features his 
guitar, vocals and original songs, along 
with George Kelly’s tenor and arrange- 
ments. Skip Hall is working as a single 
near his Englewood home, and Dicky 
Wells has been exciting the citizens of 
Toronto. 


Lockjaw’s trio finally left Basie’s after 
a great year’s run, In its place is another 
trio that swings just as hard — Paul 
Quinichette’s. Paul seems, miraculously, 
obsessed with the importance of swing- 
ing and he is very ably supported in 
this respect by Leroy Glover on organ. 
Make a note of that last name. Maurice 
Fant is on drums. 


Across the road, at Small’s Paradise, 
we found the King Curtis quintet. King 
is another of those sturdy Texas tenors. 
He plays and sings some rough, tough 
blues that are not for the cultured fringe, 
but he also blows very imaginatively 
with a big, full tone on standards like 
Moonglow. The other members of the 
quintet put down a very polished rhyth- 
mic background, and the guitarist was 
most impressive in his solos. We were 
commiserating at the bar with Red Allen, 
who was making the forty days on Coca 
Cola, and we asked him who it was. It 
was Al Casey, as great as ever. When the 
place closed at 4 a.m., Curtis took Casey’s 
guitar and played a little down home 
blues. 


Buddy Tate is still going strong at 
the Celebrity Club and will take time 
off to play the White House for Mrs. 
Eisenhower next week. Joe Knight depu- 
tised for Sidik Hakim in the band 
recently, but we were elsewhere, 
unfortunately. 


At the Metropole, Hawk is still wearing 
a seraphic smile and blowing to match in 
Roy’s quintet. Charlie Shavers has cooked 
up some riffs for Sol Yaged to blow with 
him behind Hal Singer. We have been 
hearing Hal really go, for chorus after 
thrilling chorus. He and Charlie have 
recorded for Prestige with Ray Bryant. 


Prestige is on quite a mainstream kick 
nowadays and there are several fine 
albums headed Carlo’s way that feature 
Hawk, Lockjaw, Higginbotham, Tiny 
Grimes, Ray Bryant and good people of 
that kind. 





FOR YOUR 


JAZZ JOURNAL PHOTO ALBUM 
Printed on art paper and bound into a six- 
teen page booklet, the a include, 
Humphrey Lyttelton, Duke Ellington, Fats 
Waller, Earl Hines, Ory’s Creole Jazz Band, 
Sidney Bechet, Cozy Cole, Zutty Singleton, 
Baby Dodds, Eureka Brass Band, Jack Tea- 
garden, Count Basie, Coleman Hawkins, J. C. 
Heard, Lester Young, Oscar Peterson, Louis 

Armstrong's All Stars. 


Price 2/6 post free. 





A Must for ALL Those Interested In 
New Orleans Music and Musicians 
JAZZ: NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 
By Samuel B. Charters 
A biographical history of New Orleans music. 
Price 25/9 post free. 





BOOKSHELF 





JAZZ JOURNAL Book Dept, 27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


JAZZ REPORT 
Chicago jazz Magazine 
No. 10. K.C. Jazz by Jap Allen; Danny Alvin 
by Art Hodes. 
No. 11. Blind John Davis. Record Reviews; 
Book Reviews. 


1/3 per copy post free 


THE SECOND LINE 
Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans Jazz 
Club. Jan/Feb, May/June, July/Aug, Sept/Oct, 

Nov./Dec, 1958. 


Price 2/3 a copy, post free 
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INDEX 1958 


In response to numerous requests 
we are pleased to announce that 
a full and complete index to Jazz 
Journal for 1958, including all 
records reviewed, is now ready. As_ | 
the supply will be strictly limited 
yOu are advised to book your copy 
of this index without delay. 





Price 5/- post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 
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Ammons, Gene. BLUE GENE (with Suliman, 
Adams, Mal Waldron, Art Taylor etc) 
PRESTIGE 7146 
Armstrong, Louis. SATCHMO IN STYLE. (with 
Gordon Jenkins) DECCA DL8840 
Bailey-Wettling-Dickenson. THE GOLDEN ERA 
OF DIXIELAND (Buster Bailey, cit; Rex Stew- 
art, cnt; Vic Dickenson, tbn; Arvell Shaw, bs; 
Marty Napoleon, p; George Wettling, d.) 
High Society/ Relaxation Blues/S. Rampart St. 
Parade/Ja Da/Jazz Me Blues/Yellow Dog Blues/ 
Weary Biues/Late Date DESIGN DLP 91 
Basie Reunion (with Quinichette, Clayton, 
Shad Collins, Jack Washington, Freddie Greene, 
Nat Pierce, Jo Jones etc) Blues | Like To 
Hear/Love Jumped Out/jJohn’s Idea/Baby Don't 
Tell On Me/etc. PRESTIGE 7147 
Bellson, Louis. (with Shavers, tpt; Ernie Wilkins, 
arr.) VERVE MG V 8258 
Brookmeyer, Bob. KANSAS CITY RE- 
VISITED. (Brookmeyer, tbn; Al Cohn, 
Paul Quinichette, ten; Nat Pierce, pno; Jim 
Hall, gtr; Addison Farmer, bs; Osie Johnson, 
4d; Big Miller, vcl on 2nd & 6th tracks) Jum- 
pin’ At The Woodside/A Blues/Blue & Senti- 
mental/Doggin’ Around/Moten Swing/Travlin’ 
Light UNITED ARTISTS UAS-5008 
Condon, Eddie. DIXIELAND DANCE PARTY. 
(Herb Hall, Peanuts Hucko, cit; Bud Freeman, 
ten; Billy Butterfield, Rex Stewart, Dick Cary, 
tpts; Cutty Cutshall, tbn; Gene Schroeder, p; 
Leonard Gaskin, bs; Geo. Wettling, d.) Copen- 
hagen/Riverboat Shuffle/Sugar Foot Stomp/ 
Fidgety Feet/Little White Lies/Louisiana/Dinah/ 
Indiana/O.D. One Step/New Baby/China Boy/ 
S.R. St. Parade/Jazz Band Bali/That’s A Plenty/ 
Now That You're Gone/Willow Weep/Blue 
Again/Sugar/Liza/Changes/Nobody’s Sweetheart/ 
Cl. Marmalade/High Society 
DOT DLP 3141 
Davis, Wild Bill, SWINGS MY FAIR LADY 
EVEREST SDBR 104 
Ellington, Duke. THE BIRTH OF BIG BAND 
JAZZ. RIVERSIDE RLP 12-129 
Fuller, Jesse. FRISCO BOUND. (12inLP) 
CAVALIER CVLP 6009 
Garland, Red. ALL MORNIN’ LONG. (Garland, 
p; John Coltrane, Donald Byrd, etc) (12inLP) 
PRESTIGE PRLP 7130 
Gillespie, Dizzy. SONNY SIDE UP. (with Stitt, 
Rollins) Sunny Side of the Street/! Know 
That You Know/After Hours/etc. 
VERVE MG V 8262 
Gillespie, Dizzy. AND STRINGS Roses of Picardy/ 
Silhouette/Can You Recali/Cool Eyes/Confes- 
sion/Pile Driver/Hob Nail Special 
NORG. 1023 
Gordon, Dexter. Silver Plater/Cry Me A River/ 
Rhythm Mad/Don’t Worry/Bonna Rue/! Should 
Care/Blowin’ For Dootone/Tenderly 
DOOTONE 207 
Hall, Becky. TRIBUTE TO BESSIE SMITH. ‘Lectric 
Chair/After You've Gone/Lost Your Head/ 
Empty Bed Blues/etc. AAMCO ALP-324 


RECENT 


AMERICAN 


Hampton, Lionel. Air Mail Special/Coal Train/ 
Jumpin’ With G. H./Don’t Flee/The Scene 
Salty/Cryin’ /Kingfish/Alone/etc. LION 7006 

Heard, J. C. THIS IS ME, J. C. (Heard, d, congas, 
vel; Frank Wess, ten, alto, fl; Joe Newman, 
tpt; Bennie Powell, tbn; Charlie Fowlkes, bari; 
Ronnell Bright, p; J. Pate, bs; Dave Head, d). 
(12inLP) ARGO LP-633 

Johnson, Plas. Little Bitty One/Flute Calypso/ 
Twilight Time/Honey Dripper/Swingin’ Yellow 
Rose/Jumpin’ With S. Sid/See See Rider/So 
Long/Steel Guitar Rag/Hi Falutin’/Let The 
Good Times Roll SCORE 4026 

Jordan, Louis. Caldonia/Is You Is?/Run Joe/ Early 
In Morning/Choo Choo/Knock Me/Outskirts Of 
Town/Salt Pork/etc. WING 12126 

Lewis, George. OF NEW ORLEANS. (12inLP). 

RIVERSIDE RLP 283 

Marshall, Jack. 18th CENTURY JAZZ. 

CAPITOL T 1108 

Mastersounds, The. THE FLOWER DRUM SONG. 

WORLD PACIFIC WP 1252 

Matlock, Matty. AND THEY CALLED IT DIXIE- 
LAND. WARNER BROS. B1262 

Morgan, Lee. CANDY. (Morgan, tpt; Sonny Clark, 
p; Doug Watkins, bs; Art Taylor, d). Candy/ 
Since | Fell For You/C.T.A./Ali The Way/ 
Who Do You Love | Hope/Personality 

BLUE NOTE 1590 


RECORDS 


Morton, Jelly Roll. KING OF NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZ. Black Bottom Stomp/The Chant/Smoke 
House Blues/Steamboat Stomp/Sidewalk Blues 
(both masters)/Dead Man Blues (both masteis)/ 
Cannon Ball Blues/Grandpa’s Spells/ Doctor 
Jazz/Jelly Roll Blues/Jungle Biues/The Pearis/ 
Beale St. Blues/Kansas City Stomps/Shoe 
Shiner’s Drag/Georgia Swing 

RCA VICTOR LPM-1649 

Oliver, King. BACK O° TOWN. 

RIVERSIDE RLP 12-130 

Quinichette, Paul. CLASS REUNION. 

UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4024 

Russell, Pee Wee. PEE WEE PLAYS PEE WEE. 
(Russell, clit; Nat Pierce, pno; George Wettling, 
d; Watler Page, bs; Steve Jordan, gtr) Musk- 
ogee Blues/Pee Wee's Song/Exactly Like You/ 
I'd Climb The Highest Mountain/Over The 
Rainbow/! Would Do Anythin’ For You/I'm 
In The Market For You/The Lady's In Love. 

STER-O-CRAFT RTN 105 

Smith, Stuff. HAVE VIOLIN WILL SWING. 

VERVE MG V 8282 

Stewart, Rex. HENDERSON HOMECOMING. 
(Stewart, Allen Smith, Joe Thomas, Taft Jordan, 
Paul Webster, tpts; Bennie Morton, Dickie 
Wells, James Comegys, tbn; Buddy Tate, Hinton 
jefferson, Garvin Bushell, Haywood Henry, Bob 
Wilbur, sax; Dick Cary, E-flat hn; Red Richards, 








Jazz Bargains 


Thousands of NEW and SLIGHTLY USED JAZZ DISCS at REDUCED PRICES. 
Rare BRITISH and AMERICAN RECORDS 78’s and L.P’s in stock. Send S.A.E. 
4d. for our MAMMOTH MONTHLY CATALOGUE containing hundreds of 
COLLECTORS ITEMS. All Overseas Orders are sent PURCHASE TAX FREE. 
All Records are Insured by us against Damage in Transit. Our Monthly Catalogue 
of New Releases Sent Free on Request. 
and Browse Through Our Stock. Come in and SERVE YOURSELF. EXPERT 
ADVISORY SERVICE froma STAFF OF QUALIFIED JAZZ SPECIALISTS. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD CENTRE (Dept J.J.) 
Ist Floor. 32, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.!. 


(Next to Trocadero—Piccadilly Circus) 


WHEN IN TOWN Call and See US 


REGENT 3030 
































p; Chancey Westbrook, gtr; Bill Pemberton, bs; 
Mousie Alexander, d; Big Miller, vcl) Wrapping 
it Up/D Natural Blues/These Foolish Things/ 
Willow Weep/Over The Rainbow/Hello Little 
Girl/Georgia Sketches 
UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4009 
THE SAXOPHONES OF SONNY 
ROOST LP 2230 
(& Billy Eckstine) BILLY & 
SARAH. | Can’t Get Started/Room With A 
View/You're All | Need/etc LION L 70088 
Webster, Mamie. SINGS W. C. HANDY. St. Louis 
Blues//Hesitatin’ Blues/Careless Love/Beale 
Street Biues/etc. CUB 8002 
Young, Lester. D. B. Blues/Lester Blows Again/ 
These Foolish Things/Jumpin’ At Messners/Paper 
Moon/ After You've Gone/Lover Come Back/ 
Driving Me Crazy/Lester Leaps In/She’s Funny 
That Way/Lester’s Be Bop Boogie/S.M. Blues 
SCORE 4028 
Young, Lester. Sunday/Jumpin’ With S. Sid/Sax 
O Be Bop/No Eyes Blues/Sunny Side Of Street/ 
Jumpin’ At Woodside/One O'clock Jump/Easy 
Does !t/Confessin'/East Of The Sun/Sheik Of 
Araby/Something/Just Coolin’ SCORE 4029 


Stitt, Sonny. 
STITT. 
Vaughan, Sarah 


BLUES & FOLK 


Archibald. Stackolee 1 & 2 IMPERIAL 5563 
Babb, Morgan. Cold Cold Ground/Take Me By 


The Hand NASHBORO 634 
Bacon, Shorty. My Friend Old River/juvenile Blues 
MOHAWK 101 

Big Maybelle. Baby Won't You Please/Say It Isn't 
So SAVOY 1558 


Bobby Blue Band. You Did Me Wrong/! Lost 
Sight On The World DUKE 300 
Boyd, Eddie. Five Long Years/Twenty Four Hours 
Of Fear ORIOLE 1317 
Brand, Oscar. OLD TIME BAWDY SEA SHANTIES. 
(12inLP) AUDIO FIDELITY AFLP 1884 
Caravans, The. Mary Don’t You Weep 1 & 2 
GOSPEL 1017 
Gateway Singers. East Virginia Blues/The Wreck 
Of The John B. WARNER BROS 5034 
Greene, Do Do. Tell Me/Hold On TIME 1005 


=TAX FREE 


RECORDS to OVERSEAS BUYERS 


LONDON’S FASTEST and SAFEST 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


AT HOME. C.0O.D. SERVICE WITH 
PLEASURE 


CALLERS. THOUSANDS of 33, 45, 
78 DISCS AT BARGAIN 
PRICES 


OPE ALL DAY THURSDAY 
tiH 6.30 p.m. 

Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
Saturday till 1 o'clock. 





LEIEESTER SQUARE 
TERE STATION 











FRITH ST. 
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VOTTEM MAN CT AD 
TUBE STATION 


Len Daniels 


4 Soho St., Oxford St., 
London, W.I. Gerrard 1604 
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Griffith, Andy. BLUES & OLD TIMEY SONGS 
(Griffith, vcl with Brownie McGhee, gtr) How 
Long Blues/Crawdad Song/Preacher & The Bear/ 
etc. CAPITOL T 1105 

Guitar, Gable. Please Operator/This Could Go On 

EXCELLO 2153 

Guitar, Jr. Pick Me Up On Your Way Down/Please 

GOLDBAND 1085 
Hamer, Curley. Just Carry On/Screwdriver 
WESTMINSTER 4503 

Harris, Thurston. In The Bottom Of My Heart/ 
Don’t You Know ALADDIN 3448 

Jones, Jericho. Blues Knocked Out My Door/Save 
Your Lovin’ TODD 1007 

King, B. B. | Am/Worry, Worry KENT 317 

King, B. B. Please Love Me/You Upset Me/Every 
Day/Bad Luck/Three O'clock Biues/Blind Love/ 
Woke Up This Morning/You Know/Sweet Little 
Angel/Ten Long Years/Did You Ever/Cryin’ 
Won't Help You CROWN 5020 

King, B. B. Why Do Things Happen/Ruby Lee/ 
Heart Beats Like A Hammer/Past Day/Boogie 
Woogie Woman/Troubles, Troubles/etc. 


CROWN 5063 
Lawrence Roberts Singers. I’m A _ Rollin’/When 
The Lord Saved Me SAVOY 4111 


May, Brother Joe. The Master’s On Our Side/My 
Mother Prayed NASHBORO 635 
Lewis, Smiley. Baby Please/! Shall Not Be Moved 
; KNIGHT 2007 
Little Willie John. Made For Me/No More In Life 
KING 5179 
New Lost City Ramblers. (with Mike Seeger, Tom 
Paley & John Cohen) Tom Cat Blues/Dallas 
Rag/Sailor Of The Deep Blue/etc. 
FOLKWAYS FA 2396 





100 Oxford Street, 
ee se 


MONDAY .. . 
| 
WEDNESDAY . . 





Only London appearance of the 


NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL 
sensation 


CLARA WARD 


and the Ward Singers 


appearing with ‘Humph’ and the Band 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON CLUB 


Tickets 6/-. (H.L.C. Members §/-) available in advance from Humphrey 


Lyttelton Club Box Office, 8 Great Chapel Street, W.1. 
or at door. 


““ EUROPE’S JAZZ CENTRE” 
EVERY NIGHT at 7-30 


% Featuring Britain’s greatest traditional Bands. 
xe Tuesday, (except April 7th) and Thursdays H.M. forces, 
Nurses and Students 2/6 only. 


Osborne Bros. & Red Allen. COUNTRY PICKIN’ 
& ‘HILLSIDE SINGIN’ (12inLP) MGM E-3734 
Renfre, Sister Jessie. You've Got To Move/The 
Lord’s Prayer PEACOCK 1790 
Reverend Peters. Keep A Goin’/Runnin’, Runnin’, 
Runnin’ WARNER BROS 5033 
Selah Singers, The. Here Is One/Today 
GOSPEL 1018 
Sensational Six, The. Highway To Heaven/A Man 
Was Praying GOSPEL 1015 
Slim, Lightnin’. Feelin’ Awful Blues/I'm Leavin’ 


You EXCELLO 2150 
Starr, Bobby. Sweet Man/Please Give Me A 
Chance RADIO 120 
Storm, Warren. Troubles, Troubles/In My Moments 
Of Sorrow NASCO 6025 


Supreme Angels. Seven Seals/Beautiful City 
NASHBORO 636 

Taylor, Prof. Charles. I'll Go/The Message 
SAVOY 4114 
Turner, ’Cile Lawson. ‘CILE SINGS (acc. pno, gtr) 
(12inLP) COLONIA JO8P 
Unique Gospel Singers, The. | Wonder Where 

Would You Be/! Had To Tell It 

GOSPEL 1014 
Valentine, Billy. Cold Hearted Lover/Wasted Tears 
FEDERAL 12346 


Waters, Muddy. Mean Mistreater/Walking Thru 
The Park CHESS 1718 
Washington, Ernstine. GOSPEL SINGING IN 


| Thank You Lord/ 
My Shepherd/etc. 


WASHINGTON TEMPLE. 
Holdin’ On/The Lord Is 


(stereo & monaural) 
WESTMINSTER WST 15032 


Weavers, The. TRAVELLING ON. (12inLP) 
VANGUARD VRS 9043 


W.I. 
April Sth 
April 6th 
April 7th 
April 8th 


GERrard 7494 
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FRUITY 


Dear Sir, 

Outstanding though your magazine is 
in the field of jazz, it invariably dis- 
appoints me for one reason or another. 
Jazz, as you often point out to us, is 
now an accepted art form. It is on more 
or less the same plane as the cinema— 
accepted without being particularly 
respected. Having survived the excesses 
of Parker and Gillespie, jazz is now at 
its peak, and it seems therefore that it 
should be treated seriously; at least by its 
most revered journal. But you don’t—at 
least many of your writers don’t! 

Brian Nicholls was amusing for a 
while, but his appeal, like all novelties, 
soon wore off. Please spare us therefore, 
Jack Higgins for further descriptions of 
London’s madly gay festivities. We, the 
readers, frankly don’t care about the 
‘free Scotch’, the frosty blondes behind 
the bar, or even that strong tea at the 
Cab Man’s shelter at Gunnersbury 
Station. Let’s have some jazz news in- 
stead. 

Another thing that annoys are your 
reports of concerts. “The old year was 
blown out in style by Count Basie and 
his boys”, writes the exceptionally well- 
oe but in this case uninteresting, 

Dan Morgenstern. He was talking about 
Birdland, but this in an English maga- 
zine is useless. Three of his sub-heads 
reveal at once the irrelevance of such 
an article to the English jazz enthusiast. 
What do “Home News”, “Society Notes” 
and “On The Screen’, mean to us; per- 
haps Mr. Morgenstern can explain. 

Otherwise, I am impressed. The record 
reviews, despite biases, are excellent and 
reliable if you ignore those critics with 
whom you never agree—Graham Boat- 
field, Bob Burns and Keith Goodwin in 
my case. Stanley Dance is admirable, as 
all mainstreamers know. However I think 
he often dismisses much lightly, without 
having first concentrated on the work in 
hand—in other words the name or school 
seems more important than the actual 
music produced. Tony Standish, in his 
book reviews, can offer Mr. Dance some- 
thing here. He considers the words of 
the book and in the process convinces us 
that what he is saying is true. 

Advertisements are I suppose a neces- 
sary evil, but I would be happy to hear 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


other readers views on what I consider 
the wasted pages of your all too expen- 
sive magazine. 
Nevertheless, thank you. 
A. J. PEACH, 
St. Albans, Herts. 


LAY OFF GERRY 


Dear Sir, 

I purchase Jazz Journal for the same 
reasons as does Ajax A. Kirkland and 
also find it very good value for money— 
the best jazz paper available. 

Due to his great knowledge of the 
idiom, Stanley Dance certainly knows how 
to review mainstream records. However, 
I find his remark at the end of the review 
of “Jumpin’ With Jonah” most bitter, I 
refer, of course, to what he says about 
the hoped-for visit of Gerry Mulligan. 
If Mr. Dance does not like the music 
that Mulligan plays then he should stay 
away from the concerts. I myself don’t 
go to hear the likes of Armstrong and 
Lewis playing their so-called jazz for the 
plain reason that I dislike the form. 

Likewise, Mr. Dance is not compelled 
to hear Mulligan, and it is doubtful if 
the latter would go down on his knees 
for Mr. Dance to listen to him. 

R. H. McDONALD, 
Manchester 11. 


MORE JAZZ FROM FOLKWAYS 


Dear Sir, 

Tony Standish’s comments about Topic 
and Folkways (in this review of the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers LP) are only too true. 
It is about time the Topic folk woke up. 
Considering the wealth of material in 
the Folkways catalogue, their efforts are 
often pathetic. 

Perhaps they think that all the record 
collectors are like the crowd that 
‘crawls’ about Camden Town! 

GEORGE BARNES, 
London, E.11. 


BOSE ON RECORD * 


Dear Sir, 

With ‘reference to the Sterling Bose 
article in the February issue, three tracks 
of the fine session with Rod Cless and 
James P. are now available in France, 
as part of an LP entitled “Happy Har- 
lem” on Guilde de Jazz J-1039. Other 
tracks on the record are by The Lion’s 
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Jazz Band, Lil Armstrong and her All 
Star Band and The Spirits of Rhythm. 
RONALD SWEETMAN, 

Paris 8, France. 


STICK NO BILLS 
Dear Sir, 

After reading Peter Bill’s letter in he 
February issue I said to myself, “What 
is going on here?” What indeed! Who 
but a stark, staring maniac could class 
Eddie Calvert with Louis? Please, let us 
have no more of this kind of tripe in 
“One Sweet Letter’’. 

MARTIN T. JONES, 
Felsted, Essex. 
Mr. Bill's tongue-in-cheek letter appears 
to have been misinterpreted by many 
readers. There will be no more mention 
in these columns of Mr. Calvert's golden 
trumpet. Ed. 


SINGLE PLEASE 
Dear Sir, 

With no claim to originality, might | 
suggest that the record companies issue 
a single jazz 45, from time to time, 
featuring two artists or bands as in 
pre-war days? This could be a good way 
of introducing real jazz names to the 
buyers who fill the record shops every 
lunch-time and all day Saturdays. I once 
purchased an Eddie Lang recording 
(“Freeze and Melt’’) in order to practice 
drumming, and thus discovered Louis 
Armstrong’s ‘West End Blues”. You can 
guess which side wore out first! 

K. STEWART, 
London, S.W.14. 


EVERYBODY JUMP 
Dear Sir, 

Reviewing a book in the February 
issue, Tony Standish quite rightly jumps 
on an amateurish writer. However, it is 
high time someone jumped on Mr. 
Standish. Though a harmless enough 
crank as revivalists go, Mr. Standish has 
recently applied his code, “If it’s trad it 
can’t be bad’, to blues singers and is now 
permitted to write record reviews and 
even articles on the blues, a subject he 
approaches characteristically with en- 
thusiasm but without knowledge. In his 
lengthy article on Muddy Waters, Mr. 
Standish only sounds at home when he 
had dragged in Chris Barber (about 
whom surely anyone can write) and the 
only points of interest in the article are 
in the blues singer’s taped conversation. 
His review of the Walter Roland EP 
betrays the same unfamiliarity—surely 
someone on the Jazz Journal staff must 
know that the mysterious Walter Roland 
is a pseudonym for Walter Davis? 

The last few months have seen some 
important blues releases, but in the name 
of sanity, let’s have them reviewed in- 
telligently, as they deserve. Tony Standish 
is obviously not the man for the job. 

CHRIS ROBY, 
Liverpool 23. 
I’m glad Mr. Roby noticed my enthusi- 
asm, anyway. As for Roland and Davis, 
not everyone thinks they are one and 
the same—personally, I don't. 
TS. 








JAZZ AT THE PLAZA 


(Continued from page 7) 

must give them a feeling of power. Roy, 
especially, seemed to enjoy this feeling, 
but he applied it in the way that one 
squeezes an orange. It might never end; 
when it does, the roar is deafening. 
Glassy-eyed adolescents, shaking like 
dervishes in the aisles, yell for more. The 
answer is a slow, but rocking blues, 
which brings the dancing instinct into 
play; the lights go down again, and 
eventually a semblance of relaxation sets 
in. If it were not jazz that had set this 
reaction off, it could have been genuinely 
frightening. A lady who occasionally 
attends these gatherings inevitably sorties 
to the powder-room before the ritua! 
commences . not because she is 
frightened, but because she finds it un- 
comfortable. It could be a happy thing— 
we have witnessed equally powerful 
responses to jazz everywhere—but it isn’t, 
because it is an outlet for frustrations 
and inhibitions rather than an affirma- 
tion and release. The people involved are 
as tense during and after this ritual as 
they were before. They don’t know how 
to swing. Maybe that’s why they are so 
crazy about Conrad Janis, who also has 
not yet learned that jazz is the most 
relaxed music in the world. 

But there is good music to be heard at 
the Plaza, primarily early in the evening. 
There was Roy’s response to a request 
for “Mahogany Hall Stomp”—Roy dug 
into Louis’ choruses with joy and fire. 
There was some happy interplay between 
Jo Jones and the Lion. There was Well- 
stood’s break on “Bugle Call Rag”’—a 
Mozart phrase. There was Tony Parenti’s 
three-chorus solo on the blues, one of 
the best we’ve ever heard from him. 
And there was a pretty “Tea for Two” 
from the Lion. We'll probably go to the 
Plaza again, perhaps with a bottle of 
——- 





BOOK REVIEW 
(Continued from page 25) 


THE NEW YEARBOOK OF JAZZ 
by Leonard Feather 
(Arthur Barker. 35s. illustrated. 187 pp.) 


Volume 3 of Feather‘'s Encyclopedia 
of Jazz series follows the same pattern 
as the two previous editions, and is 
valuable in parts as a book of reference. 


The author’s opening chapter ‘Jazz 
U.S.A.’ takes in everything from Books 
to Television—it tells us nothing new 
and is often inaccurate in its statements. 
Chapters on ‘Jazz and Classical Music’ 
and ‘Jazz and the Other Arts’ by Bill 
Russo and Martin Williams respectively 
are well written but a waste of space— 
neither chapter really has a lot to do 
with jazz. ‘Meet The Critics’, taken from 
some of the Blindfold Tests of 1951-58 
is, on the other hand, full of interest. 
Some of the opinions aired will no doubt 
annoy, you, but the chapter makes ab- 
sorbing reading. 

As usual the biographies of some of 
the newer faces in jazz are valuable, as 
too is a chapter headed “New Faces, 
New Horizons’. Also included is a list 
of the International Polls, some music- 
ians, “addresses and a listing of jazz 
organisations, schools and record com- 
panies. Finally, there is a most incom- 
plete bibliography which the author 
would do well to bring up to date before 
his next issue. 


The illustrations, of which there are 
32 pages spread through the book, are 
many of them new both in subject and 
matter. It is a pity the photo-litho method 
of reproduction leaves much to be de- 
sired in the matter of quality. 


Sinclair Traill 
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PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ: NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 by Samuel B. Charters. A 
biographical history of New Orleans music. Price 25/9 post 
free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, guilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Duke Ellington, Earl Hines, Josh White. 
(on art paper), 10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 
colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. The 
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TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Ciifford 
Street, London, W.1. 

FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 

YOUNG LADY, 22, wishes to correspond with anyone, any- 
where, interests include modern jazz, theatre-going, reading 
—if interested please write—Jill Blackman, 32 Woodland 
Avenue, Sherfield, Essex. 


FOR SALE. Stan Kenton on original American Valentine 
label, unissued and rare items, three, ten and two twelve 
inch LP’s, price £20 set. Full details Box No. 7. 


MATRIX 
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Discographies and data in every issue. 
6 issues per year. 
Subscription 7/6 per annum from 


| 172 ARKWRIGHT STREET, 
| MATRIX NOTTINGHAM. 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


>OP 


I have seen many attractive advertisements regarding EXPORT PARCELS. Is your export scheme comparable? 
In every way! But only ours has the Swing Shop personally controlled service and jazz knowledge to back it up. 
Can you supply LISTS of new and second-hand jazz records? 


Well, yes and no. Our service to others would suffer considerably if we spent valuable time compiling lists according 
to individual customers’ needs, when all the information is readily available in the excellent series of catalogues 
published by “The Gramophone” (5 Volumes, with over 1,000 closely printed pages, for 15/- incl. There is also a 
“Classical” catalogue for 3/6 plus postage). 
Our stock of several thousands of second-hand and deleted items is constantly changing and would be out-of-date 
by the time a list could be produced (Your wants lists will receive the most careful attention always and it is most 
unlikely that we shall not be able to assist in some way). 

However, we must draw attention once again to our “Special List”, of which a new and revised edition is just out 
(16 foolscap pages, 1/3). This contains many items not available from other dealers and not listed in the above 
catalogues. For instance, the following EP’s at 19/6 each:— 

1. SIDNEY BECHET (the DeParis Bros. etc.): Walkin’ & Talkin’/Quiet Please/Jeepers Creepers/Cliffs’s Boogie 
Woogie. 

BARNEY BIGARD (DE group): Honey Hush/ Another Dream/Mardigras Madness/Watch the Birdie. 

BIG BILL BROONZY: In the Evening/Trouble In Mind/Blue Tail Fly/Backwater Blues. 
COLEMAN HAWKINS: Get Happy/Voodte/Blues Changes/How Deep Is the Ocean? 

BUNK JOHNSON: Bluebell’s Goodbye/Sobbin’ BI./Big Chief B.Axe/Yaaka Hula etc. 

LEADBELLY: Red X Store/Last Go Round/Rock Island Line/Take This Hammer. 

IDA MAE MACK: Mr. 49 BI./Elm Street BI./Goodbye Rider/Wrong Doin’ Daddy. 

LIONEL HAMPTON: Dark Eyes/Romeo’s Gone Now/Lionel Choo Choo. 

B. GOODMAN: All the Cats Join In/After You’ve Gone/Changes Made (from film sound track). 

LEE WILEY WITH R. BRAFF QT.: Eight Rodgers & Hart tunes on 2 x EP’s. 


Are you prepared to answer DISCOGRAPHICAL QUERIES? 


As will be appreciated, such things are really outside the scope of normal business dealings but we are always 
prepared to have a go, provided that the answers are not readily obtainable from the standard reference books on 
the subject (Jazz Directory, Hot Discography, Index to Jazz, etc, etc.) S.A.E., please! ! 
For those of you who are particularly interested in certain musicians, our series of individual discographies will 
prove a boon. The following are available at 4/6 each, plus 4d postage :— (*indicates 1947 to 1957 or 1958) 
Armstrong (’23-’28, ditto*, Basie °37-’47, ditto*, Bechet*, Brubeck, Donald Byrd, Christian Clayton*, Miles 
Davis, Ellington*, Getz, Gillespie °37-’47, ditto*, Garner, Wardell Gray, Hampton*, Herman*, Hodges (not 
DE), Billie Holiday, Milt Jackson, J. J. Johnson, Kenton*, George Lewis, Monk, Mulligan, Navarro, Noone, Ory. 
Parker pt. 1, and pt. 2, Bud Powell, Sonny Rollins, Tatum, Teagarden*. : 


Do you sell JAZZ BOOKS, MUSIC, TUTORS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, ACCESSORIES, SOUND EQUIP- 
MENT, REPLACEMENT STYLI, TAPES, ETC., ETC? 


Yes. If what you require is not in stock we will order it for you. By the way, we can supply the finest diamond 
styli very cheaply now! There is no excuse for not having them any longer! 


If all the above is true, why aren’t I dealing with you? 
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CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 
SOUTH PACIFIC IN HI-FI 
The entire score from Rodgers and’ Hammerstein’s im- 
mortal Broadway triumph! The Quintet reshapes eleven 
familiar pieces into new patterns of sound and rhythm. 


SEA 5005 

CHET BAKER AND HIS CREW 
Here’s the stereo version of one of Baker’s most successful 
albums. It’s easily his most exciting—recorded at the 
mammoth Forum Theatre in Los Angeles. The sound is 
remarkable. 


SEA 5006 
THE GERRY MULLIGAN SONGBOOK VOL. i 


Seven of Mulligan’s best-known originals are given an 
impressive going over by one of the greatest sax sections 
ever assembled on record. Arrangements by Bill Holman. 
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SGA 5003 
FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO GOES TO SEA 








The best selling Firemen in highest fi! A collection of 
nautical ditties complete with all the sounds of the sea: 
fog horns, sea gulls. ships’ bells, wind and waves, etc. to 
delight old salts and audiophiles alike. 
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MUSIC TO LISTEN TO 
BARNEY KESSEL BY 


Barney and his own arrangements, with such stars as 
Buddy Collette, André Previn, Red Mitchell, Shelly Manne. 


SCA 5004 
DOUBLE PLAY! 


iE a AND PREV 


‘Two Wimmer aan: 


Pianists André Previn and Russ Freeman with Shelly 
Manne on drums produce the first modern jazz two-piano 
album. 
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